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NEWS OF 


HE Conservative Party can hardly derive unlimited 


satisfaction from Mr. Robert Boothby’s gift for 
candour. His speech at Banstead last week, in 
which he proclaimed in relation to the Labour 
Party in Parliament that “we shall harry the life out 


of them; we shall keep them up day and night; we will 
make life absolutely intolerable for them,” and a little more of 
the same, did in fact describe with all reasonable accuracy the 
methods the Conservative Party in the House has been employ- 
ing in the last week. It is safe to say that the country as a whole 
views them with complete disgust. Parliament as the great 
inquest of the nation is one thmg, Parliament as an arena, not 
merely for party argument, but for the subordination of national 
interests to imagined party advantage, is quite another, and if 
the Conservatives confuse the two they will find their brightening 
prospects at the poll grow suddenly and sharply dim. Of course 
itis the business of an Opposition to oppose ; that is an essential 
and valuable part of our constitutional practice. But the House 
of Commons has its traditions and its dignity. It is perfectly 
possible no doubt to cause obstruction by constitutional means, 
as the Irish, who were far more adept at that than the Conserva- 
tives are likely to be, demonstrated conclusively a couple of 
generations ago. The tactics outlined by Mr. Boothby might 
conceivably secure a Government defeat. That would be dearly 
bought at the cost of alienating thousands of electors who were 
thinking of voting Conservative at the subsequent poll. Another 
Conservative back-bencher, Mr. Christopher Hollis, speaking at 
Marlborough on Saturday, firmly deprecated the new party 
procedure ; Mr. Hollis habitually speaks sound sense. Mean- 
while, Mr. Harold Wilson, endeavouring to be much too bright, 
has devised the idea of penalising hard-pressed traders in retalia- 
tion for something in Parliament with which they had nothing 
conceivable to do, and decided to suspend all talk of price- 
increases on the hollow ground that they may be prayed against 
in the House. That, he semed to be satisfied, would soon cool 
the passion of the Conservatives for praying against price-control 
orders. However, Mr. Ede, when these tactics were characterised 
by Mr. Churchill as they should be, undertook to talk to Mr. 
Wilson. There is little doubt that he will talk to some purpose ; 
Mr. Ede has been a schoolmaster 


THE WEEK 


Eisenhower's Adjutants 

The import of the Atlantic Treaty Organisation appointments 
announced by General Eisenhower on Wednesday is not to be 
grasped without careful study. It may be noted, to begin with, 
that nothing is said of the slightly contentious appointment of 
Admiral Fechteler to be Supreme Commander North Atlantic, 
the reason being that Admiral Fechteler is in no sense subordinate 
to General Eisenhower, but holds a command—which happens to 
consist mainly of water—co-ordinate with his. General Eisen- 
hower is now Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, and with 
Field Marshal Montgomery and Air Chief Marshal Sir George 
Saunders as two of his three deputies, and Admiral Sir Patrick 
Brind commanding one of the three areas (North) into which 
Western Europe is for these purposes divided, it cannot reason- 
ably be contended that Great Britain.is being deprived of her 
fair share of the principal appointments. There is, however, one 
key position, the naval command in the Mediterranean, about 
which discussions are presumably still in progress. The assump- 
tion that this would go to the American Admiral Carney has 
been challenged, on the ground that the Mediterranean is the 
key of our communications with the East, and it is essential that 
a British admiral should hold the command there. That will no 
doubt soon be settled. When it is, all the chief positions in the 
Western Defence Force will have been filled. That is satisfactory, 
but wars are won by divisions, not by red tabs, and there would 
be much greater reason for satisfaction if more of the minimum 
of twenty-five divisions needed—a very low minimum—were in 
sight. Spanish troops are understood to be on offer, and it 
would be extremely foolish not to accept them, as soon as equip- 
ment is available, on no better ground than ideological prejudice, 
Spain is essential to the defence of Western Europe. 


The 38th Parallel Again 

When the United Nations forces last advanced northward 
across the 38th parallel, in October, 1950, they were out to 
stabilise conditions in the whole of Kofea and to establish a 
unified democratic government, in accordance with formal 
decisions of the General Assembly. At the same time the 
Chinese moved into Korea from Manchuria with the object of 
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driving the United Nations forces into the sea. Each side knew 
exactly where it was going. Now that the United Nations forces 
are once more driving northward in the neighbourhood of the 
parallel there are no such points of certainty. General MacArthur 
has recently indicated that he could not hold the line of the 
parallel even if he wanted to, and that he intends to keep his 
troops on the move in a war ef manoeuvre, backwards or 
forwards as circumstances dictate. The final objective, he 
repeats, is not for him to decide. As to the Chinese commanders, 
there can be little doubt that their aim remains, as before, to 
drive the enemy into the sea, but they no longer seem to have 
much hope of doing that. Is not this the perfect situation for 
another United Nations attempt to reach a settlement? It can no 
longer be objected that either side has the bit between its teeth, 
and that it is useless to try to stop the runaway charger. The 
38th parallel may not be the ideal line on which to stabilise 
the front. Even Mr. Attlee, when he gave his opinion that the 
line should not be re-crossed by the United Nations, freely 
admitted that there were no military-arguments to support his 
case. But the best line, if there is to be any line at all, is not 
far north, and in any case the object of intervention would 
necessarily be to stop the war once and for all, thus making 
military questions secondary. Mr. Trygve Lie is said to be 
working once more for a cease-fire, the various other points of 
contention being left open for the moment. Of these the most 
important to the Peking Government is its claim to a seat on the 
Security Council, and there is good reason to think that would 
be forthcoming, once the fighting was ended. The United States 
Government might not welcome it, but it has undertaken not to 
veto it. 


Strengthening Strasbourg 


Mr. Morrison would appear to have made a successful debut 
at his first international conference. To restrain the enthusiasms 
of politicians in this and other countries who want to push the 
Council of Europe much too fast and far, and to do that without 
arousing Opposition and animosity, is by no means easy ; but by 
all accounts Mr. Morrison managed it at the Committee of 
Ministers in Paris at the week-end. The ambitions of the Con- 
sultative Assembly to advance from being a consultative to an 
executive body must inevitably be resisted, as Mr. Bevin had 
to, and Mr. Morrison has now had to, resist them. The forward- 
pressing party desire that the Consultative Assembly shall be 
free to discuss defence—which is in other and very capable 
hands. They want to modify the unanimity rule in the Com- 
mittee of Ministers—which would mean that this country might 
be required by a majority vote to take action to which it strongly 
objected. And it wants freedom to refer decisions of the 
Assembly direct to national Parliaments. All these involve con- 
siderable and very questionable extensions of the statute of the 
Council, and Mr. Morrison went quite far enough in agreeing 
to let experts consider them again. But quite important enlarge- 
ments of the Council’s power were approved. It can now take 
the initiative in negotiations for the creation of specialised 
authorities (like that under the Schuman Plan), but Mr. Morrison 
very rightly resisted the proposal that all such organisations 
should be compelled to establish association with the Council. 
It can now also establish relations with specialised organisations 
of the United Nations and the International Labour Office. And 
it will in future receive an annual report from the O.E.E.C. That 
is a sensible, and should prove a very useful, liaison. Altogether 
Strasbourg has been substantially, and for the moment quite 
sufficiently, strengthened. 


Schuman Plan By Inches 

If the treaty initialled in Paris by representatives of France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland and Luxembonrg is finally 
signed by their Governments, and if after that it is ratified by 
their respective Parliaments, then the attempt can be made to 
see whether the Schuman Plan for pooling the coal and steel 
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resources of the six countries works in practice. Thus after ten 
months of almost continuous negotiation, in which they have 
been sustained by the original inspiring idea of a closer under- 
standing between France and Germany based on economic co- 
operation, these countries still find themselves two political steps 
away from an economic experiment. During that time the 
difficulties of their task have multiplied rather than decreased. 
The hope of direct British participation, first brushed aside by 
the notorious statement of Labour Party policy in which Mr. 
Dalton took a characteristic hand, has never been allowed to 
revive, and its place has had to be taken by a practical calculation 
of the chances that the British coal and steel industries may 
have one day to come to a firm working arrangement with the 
Continental group. The forces tending to draw France and 
Germany together in the face of a slackening demand for coal 
and steel have been sharply reversed by the war in Korea and 
the consequent rearmament. Germany, with 50 per cent. of the 
hard coal and 40 per cent. of the steel production of the group 
even in 1950, is obviously less anxious to share its economic 
advantages for the sake of the distant political goal. Dr. 
Adenauer is going to have some difficulty not only with the 
Socialist Opposition but also with the Ruhr industrialists, and 
the American determination to see the plan through will probably 
count for less in the future than it has in the past. These difficul- 
ties superimposed on the inevitable resistances to a revolutionary 
attempt to overcome customs barriers, differing price-levels and 
labour standards and national security considerations make a 
formidable list. But they do not alter the fact that the basic 
idea of the Schuman Plan is a good idea, and if its sponsors, 
led as ever by M. Monnet, its real creator, are still willing to go 
on after ten such strenuous months, all good Europeans must 
wish them luck. 


A Proposition for the Unions 

In the prevailing atmosphere of party political nonsense, the 
speech which Mr. David Eccles, M.P., made last Saturday on 
relations between the Conservatives and the trade unions came 
as a welcome breath of fresh air. Here at least is one politician 
who is keeping a tight grip on political and economic reality. 
What Mr. Eccles said was that the controversial (and unworkable) 
Regulation 1305, which makes unofficial strikes illegal, should 
be withdrawn ; that the unions should be freed from the threat 
of legislative interference with the proper performance of their 
tasks of collective bargaining ; and that they should grasp firmly 
the simple fact that they have an interest in the prosperity of 
business. This is the positive combination of freedom, responsi- 
bility and vigorous production which could make all the difference 
to British industry in the next few years. What is more, it is 
politically shrewd. One of the instruments which the Labour 
Party carries ever ready for use is the threat that under a Con- 
servative Government there would be serious industrial unrest. 
It is a formidable threat. Such unrest could really happen. But 
it needs to be pointed out over and over again that it was a 
Labour Government that pushed the unions into the negative 
policy of wage restraint when a positive policy of more work and 
more pay was needed ; that it is a Labour Government which 
has repeatedly invoked Regulation 1305, which is really a legal 
monstrosity, since no such prohibition will work in the face of 
mass resistance ; and that it is the Labour Government, with its 
policy of extending nationalisation, which keeps the unions in a 
state of uncertainty about their future legal status. There is 
some evidence that these truths are beginning to come home to 
the unions. Better still, the reports of one productivity team 
after another, on returning from the United States, that strong 
union organisation is perfectly compatible with high productivity 
and high profits are slowly having their effect even at Transport 
House. There may be a long way to go before the British unions 
turn from their policies of restriction and suspicion and their 
nightmare of unemployment ; but the Conservatives will do well 
to follow Mr. Eccles’s lead and point out that there is a reason- 
able and attractive alternative. 
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One-type Education 

One of the least happy aspects of the educational situation 
jn this country is the petty jealousy of the old-established 
grammar schools exhibited by bodies with a Labour majority, 
whether it be the House of Commons or the London, or some 
other, County Council. At the present it is the L.C.C. (at the last 
election, it may be remembered, Labour and Conservatives tied, 
but Labour secured a majority with the aid of some aldermanic 
seats) that is making mischief. Grammar schools are for the 
most part well established. They have traditions, and in most 
cases adequate buildings. The modern and technical schools have 
for the most part few traditions and are short of buildings. 
Circumstances, therefore, give the grammar schools a certain 
advantage, which Labour Members and Councillors, apostles 
of the doctrine of “ parity of esteem,” are determined they shall 
not enjoy. The latest device is to herd grammar, modern and 
technical schools in a single unwieldy “ comprehensive school,” 
over whose two to three thousand children no headmaster can 
exercise proper supervision or control. In the London County 
Council area no fewer than forty of these unwieldy monstrosities 
are contemplated. But that is not enough. There are in London 
a few old-established voluntary grammar schools—St. Maryle- 
bone School, founded in 1792, is one of them—which were 
handed over to the L.C.C. many years ago under trust deeds 
which it was supposed safeguarded their independence and their 
future. These too the L.C.C. is anxious to merge with Council 
schools in the same district, and in one case the governors of 
the school seem to have agreed. The other two are resisting and 
should be encouraged to resist. They have done good service to 
the community in the past, and are doing good service today. 
The head and front of their offending appears to be that they are 
grammar schools with an “ esteem” higher than that of most of 
the L.C.C.’s own schools ; consequently they must be levelled 
down. Fortunately, their trust deeds can only be violated with 
the consent of the Minister of Education—which it is very much 
to be hoped Mr. Tomlinson will withhold. 


Festive Finance 

When Mr. Herbert Morrison announced on March 6th that, 
on the best figures he could then obtain, the expenditure on the 
Festival Gardens in Battersea Park would amount to some 
£1,625,000, the most obvious comment was that the expenditure 
of such an amount on a fun-fair was a remarkable feat in itself. 
A forbearing Press, which for the most part is unwilling to do 
anything to crab a celebration that is going to take place in any 
case, refrained from dwelling on this record-breaking perform- 
ance. And since the best available figures turned out to be, as 
so often in these cases, incredibly bad ones, it was just as well 
the Press held its fire—for the latest estimate of the cost is 
£2,500,000. The figure of possible revenue, in six months’ work- 
ing, naturally remains unchanged—so that the probable loss is 
now thought to be about £1,500,000. An air of mild insanity 
is no doubt deliberately cultivated by the proprietors of fun-fairs. 
But is not the Government—or rather the company known as 
Festival Gardens, Limited—entering too enthusiastically into the 
spirit of the thing? Mr. Morrison, at any rate, seems to think 
so. He has said that he is “ pained and irritated.” The estimated 
loss, after all, amounts in the current calculus to one twenty-fifth 
of a groundnuts scheme, or nearly two Gambia egg fiascos. The 
possibility of dropping the whole project has rightly been dis- 
carded. The suggestion of going on with Festival Gardens at 


least until the capital cost is paid off appears reasonable. But 
it will be as well not to rely too heavily on appearances. We 
still do not know what the final capital cost will be. We still 


do not know whether the best estimates of revenue are any better 
than the best estimates of expenditure. It is doubtful whether 
a body so slapdash about its finances as Festival Gardens, 
Limited, has made reliable estimates of running costs. In fact, 
the decision about the future of Festival Gardens had better be 
postponed until November, lest a worse thing befall. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HROUGH all the “ loud contention ” of these last days, 

through the bickerings and the buffetings, the cheers and 

the jeers, the echoes have been insistently heard of two 
speeches, one made outside the House and the other in it a 
couple of years ago and neither probably much considered by 
the deliverers of them at the time. Let the young politician be 
warned by them. The first lesson is that Banstead is one of the 
world’s sounding-boards. The second is a reminder to all those 
now aspiring to lead the House of Commons some day that 
they should mock the Opposition with great care, political 
fortunes being as fickle as they are. 

* * * 7 


When Mr. Boothby delivered himself of those melodramatics 
at Banstead the other night about harrying the Government, 
wearing it down, keeping it up night after night until its members 
and supporters became hysterical—when he said these things he 
could have had no idea of the disservice he was to do his party. 
“ Prayers” against orders and regulations (and some of them 
need praying against) are usually taken late at night after the 
day’s normal business has been despatched. Some late-night 
sittings occupied in this way would not have looked outrageous. 
But Mr. Boothby’s speech handed the Labour Party the card 
it needed. It presented the Conservatives as engaged less in 
legitimate opposition than in a war of physical exhaustion. 
Labour has incessantly pointed to these turbulent sittings as 
revealing the real motives of the Conservatives. What Mr. 
Churchill thought of it is not reported. 

* . * * 


The second speech mentioned is that of Mr. Herbert Morrison 
delivered in the arrogant days of Labour’s power in the last 
Parliament. Then he ridiculed the Conservatives for their 
ineptitude: told them they did not know the business of an 
Opposition and almost proffered them some tips. This speech 
has been almost as much invoked on the Conservative as 
Mr. Boothby’s speech has on the Labour side. This certainly 
would not justify the Conservatives in keeping the House up 
night after night with the single object of breaking the Govern- 
ment’s nerve, but it does start a smiling speculation about what 
Mr. Morrison would be up to today if the Parliamentary situation 
was reversed. Suppose him to be leading an Opposition against 
a government with a majority of half a dozen, being convinced 
at the same time that that Government had lost the confidence of 
the country and yet was determined to hold on to power 
indefinitely. Would he summon the faithful and harangue 
them something like this: “ Well, dear boys, if there were an 
election we should be the masters. The country is with us. 
Everybody knows it, Mr. Churchill most of all. It is maddening, 
of course, that we can’t have an election. This is a situation 
that brings its temptations and we must be on our guard against 
them. There are steps we might take well within the con- 
stitutional rights of an Opposition, but they could not be taken 
without keeping Mr. Churchill out of bed after eleven o'clock, 
and the thought of that revolts me, as I am sure it revolts you, 
Rather let us forgo power than obtain it on such terms.” 

* * * * 


There is much sympathy with the Speaker in his indisposition. 
He has certainly been tried of late. Remembering the almost 
superstitious reverence in which the authority of the chair has 
been held it was a shock to hear Labour Members shout 
“Shame ” as they did when he found that there was no prima 
facie case of a breach of privilege in the affairs of the vicar’s 


letter. No Speaker in living memory has suffered such an 
experience. And there have been other conflicts between 


Members and the Chair. It is hardly too much to say that the 
Speaker's authority is the keystone in the Parliamentary arch, 
It would be fatal to Parliament if it were called in question. 


H. B, 
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STORM OVER PERSIA 


HE decision of the Persian Parliament to nationalise the 

oil industry has been greeted in this country with as much 

astonishment as alarm. Yet it would have been much 
tore astonishing if the demand for nationalisation had not been 
voiced, and most astonishing of all if the demand, once raised, 
had not been agreed to with acclaim. It was more or less a 
coincidence that the formal vote in favour of nationalisation 
should have followed so hard on the heels of General Razmara’s 
assassination. The oil committee of Parliament, to which the 
General had referred the draft agreement with the Oil Company, 
would almost certainly have reported at the same time and in 
the same sense if the General had still been Prime Minister ; 
but his murder has enormously heightened the atmosphere of 
excitement and violence in Tehran, and thus invested the 
nationalisation project with even more alarming overtones than 
it would otherwise have presented. But for a long time there 
have been rumblings of the coming storm. It was as much as 
six years ago that Persia rejected the Russian demand for an 
oil concession in the northern provinces, and this was not simply, 
as some Western observers liked to imagine, a courageous 
gesture against Russian interference ; it was a gesture by Persian 
nationalism in favour of Persian control over Persian resources. 
Significantly the same politician, Dr. Mosaddag, who led the 
campaign against the Russian concession, has led the campaign 
in favour of nationalisation. 

The idea of nationalisation has generated such joy in Tehran 
and such gloom in London that hardly anyone in either city has 
yet bothered to investigate what the idea means. In Tehran 
there are plenty of jingos to identify it with expropriation, and 
even in London, where experience should have made men wiser, 
there is a tendency to talk as though nationalisation was not only 
illegal (which it may be) but also impossible (which it certainly 
is not). The oil of Persia has always been national property ; 
its extraction, refining, transport and marketing are carried out 
under agreement by a British company and its subsidiaries. It 
would be perfectly possible for the Persian Government to 
acquire control of the shares in the parent company, which 
would mean that the Persian oil industry was nationalised as 
effectively as the British stee] industry has been nationalised. 
Whether the change would benefit Persian oil any more than 
it is likely to benefit British steel is open to doubt, but that is 
not the same as saying that the change could in no circumstances 
take place. There can, of course, be no question of expropriation 
or of the Persians trying to run the industry themselves. Either 
course would mean that the refineries closed down in a matter 
of hours, and this is a catastrophe which the Persians are even 
worse prepared to meet than we are ourselves. The royalties 
paid by the Oil Company constitute (even at the old agreement 
rates) as much as a sixth of the country’s revenue ; indirectly, 
by customs dues, local taxation and so on, the Company con- 
tributes still more. The disappearance of this revenue would 
cause chaos ; (the suspension of royalties, pending a new agree- 
ment, has already brought on an acute financial crisis). But the 
economic consequences of a break-down in the oil industry 
would be just as serious as the financial. In the last thirty years 
Persia has grown to be dependent on Abadan oil. Its railways, 
motor transport, power, lighting and industries consume nearly 
a million tons of oil a year. If this supply was interrupted, 
Persia would collapse. 

The Persians themselves are well aware that their existence 
as a nation in the modern world depends on the prosperity of 
the oil industry, and it is precisely their realisation of this fact 


that has stimulated the demand for nationalisation. Resentment 
at foreign control over this one vital industry takes many forms, 
Among the wild divines, such as Seyyid Abdul Ghanem Kashani, 
it reaches a pitch of xenophobia at which chaos seems preferable 
to having any foreign technicians in the country on any terms; 
among the soberer officials, who understand the complexities 
of the industry, resentment demands no more than a new agree- 
ment with the Oil Company on better terms than any that have 
so far been suggested. The saving grace of nationalisation in 
Persian eyes is that each man can interpret it to satisfy his own 
brand of patriotism. What now remains is for it to be interpreted 
so that it satisfies the realities of the situation. As a start towards 
a sensible way out of the deadlock it is better to accept the vote 
in favour of nationalisation as a statement of Persian prejudice 
on which there is no going back. It might be possible, by appeal 
to the International Court of Justice, to secure a declaration of 
the vote’s illegality, but this would bring no nearer the consum- 
mation desired by both Persia and Britain, which is that the oil 
industry should continue to flourish. Today there is a strong 
compulsion on both sides to arrive at an understanding without 
recourse to external agencies. If driven by animosity or 
desperation, both the Persian Government and the Oil 
Company have it in their power to make the working 
ownership of the oil industry by the other impossible. During 
the coming two months, while the Oil Commission of t:e }.‘ejlis 
considers the implications of nationalisation, every effort should 
be made on both sides to eschew threats and recriminations. 


The need for a quick and reasonable settlement in Tehran is 
emphasised by the repercussions which the Mejlis’s vote has 
already had in neighbouring countries. In Iraq a formal demand 
has been made in Parliament for the nationalisation of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, and in Egypt the Press has suggested (not 
for the first time) that the moment is ripe for nationalising the 
Suez Canal Company. These are the most obvious targets for 
nationalist ardour in the Middle East, though there are other 
foreign-owned enterprises in both countries, and a few in Syria 
and Lebanon, which will probably in due course find a place 
on more ambitious programmes. (King Ibn Saud and the 
Sheikhs of Kuweit, Bahrein and Qatar, in whose lands the 
remaining rich oil-fields are to be found, will see to it that the 
word “ nationalisation ” is not breathed in their dominions.) The 
position of the I.P.C. in the life of Iraq is to some extent similar 
to that of the A.I.O.C. in the life of Persia, though the scale 
on which it operates and its importance to the country’s economy 
are smaller. The Suez Canal Company, however, is not com- 
parably placed. It is a French company, due to revert to Egypt 
in less than twenty years, and if Egyptian interests in it are 
less than they should be the Egyptians have only the incom- 
petence of their earlier rulers to blame for the lost opportunities. 
But the fact that the question of the /ocus standi of these two 
companies has been raised as soon as the Persians brought to a 
head the issue of the A.1.0.C. shows that the climate of opinion 
in almost all Middle Eastern countries is the same. The crisis 
that has to be faced concerns, not the economics of nationalisa- 
tion, but the emotions of nationalism. 


It would be understandably galling for an enterprise such as 
the A.1.0.C., which has been built up by British brains, British 
money and British initiative, to surrender itself to any degree 
of outside control which would risk impairing the efficiency of 
the whole complex structure. Yet the point has been reached at 
which Persian nationalism outside the company can do it much 
more harm than more Persian nationalism within. It is hard to 
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see, for example, how it is any longer possible to justify the total 
absence of any Persian directors from the board of the company. 
The British Government has two nominees on the board by 
virtue of its majority holding in the stock; Persia can fairly 
claim that its interests in the running of the company are not 
less real than those of the British Government. It may be 
influence of this sort, as much as additional cash benefits, that 
the Persians hanker after, for they ought to realise that 
nationalisation, whatever form it took, would be unlikely to bring 
them in a greater financial return than that proposed in the 
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Oil Company’s latest offer. Yet their immediate desperate need’ 
is for cash. The creaking machinery of government is in daily 
danger of collapse. The declaration of martial law, and tho 
courageous leadership of the Shah may yet bring about a 
breathing-space and a reduction of the political temperature in 
which the Government and the Oil Company can get down to 
negotiations. When they do this, there is a chance that they 
may find that they are both negotiating from strength, and that 
agreement between them is therefore not so remote as they had 
supposed. . 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O one could charge Mr. Churchill with a deficiency 

of audacity, and there was a certain entertainment 

in those passages of his broadcast last Saturday 
in which he deplored with the utmost gravity the party 
animosities that have of late been manifesting themselves 
in the House of Commons. I have no doubt that Mr. 
Churchill quite genuinely deplores the spectacle the House 
of Commons has of late been presenting to the public, 
but he is sufficient of a tactician to know that the best defence 
is attack. Hence his tactics on Saturday. It was undeniably a 
good broadcast, with no echo of the old “ Gestapo” method, 
though hearers were left to put their own construction on the 
closing words of the declaration that the Conservative Party have 
decided to do their utmost to bring about an appeal to the nation 
at the earliest moment, “ and to use to the full our Parliamentary 
and constitutional rights for that purpose.” You can do a great 
deal in the way of obstruction and nuisance-making in the House 
of Commons without going beyond your Parliamentary and 
constitutional rights if you know your Erskine May well 
enough ; and no doubt some Conservative Members have studied 
that classic volume exhaustively. Whether that strategy is really 
going to pay the party at the polls might be worth considering. 

* * . * 


This is a tolerant country, but I confess to some astonishment 
at its acquiescence in the present food fiasco. It is not merely 
that Mr. Webb’s persistence in haggling with the Argentine— 
right enough, no doubt, up to a point—has landed us in some- 
thing very near the non-existence of meat as an article of diet. 
The effect of the virtual non-existence of meat is, naturally, to 
send prices of alternatives to meat, such as poultry for those 
who can afford poultry and fish for those who can afford fish, to 
intolerable heights. This is mismanagement which hits every 
household. It may be no worse in essence than the groundnuts 
muddle, but it is very much worse in its effects, for the ground- 
nuts aflair merely cost the taxpayer £36,000,000. The meat affair 
is costing the individual taxpayer more than that per annum in 
the increased price of the unrationed foods he has to buy in 
place of the meat he ought to have, and there is the immeasurable 
anxiety and frustration of the harassed housewife—literally im- 
measurable because there is no way of measuring it—into the 
bargain. Of course, if Mr. Webb succeeds in getting his meat 
from Senor Peron at £119 a ton instead of £120, he will be able 
to observe pointedly (to me and others), “There, you see.” 
Well, we shall see when we do see. 


. * * * 
I have more than once expressed my envy of those 
enterprising persons who collect impressive degrees as 
easily as picking primroses. A case heard at Manchester 


Assizes on Monday throws gratifying light on the process 
It was an action for libel, in which a_ gentleman was 
stated to have been expelled from the Catholic Apostolic 


Church, whereas it appears that he removed himself ot 
his own volition. The plea was guilty, the fine £150, and 
the judge made some pointed remarks, which might well 
have been more pointed, on the degree-granting racket. The 


The Most Rev. Harold Percival Nicholson 


facts are interesting. 


was a West End waiter till 1939. There is nothing derogatory 
about that ; as he observed, was not Jesus a carpenter and Peter 
a fisherman? But while they also serve who only stand and wait; 
they no doubt serve better if they get made Archbishops—as 
Mr. H. P. Nicholson did. His career was stimulating. Becoming 
a priest of the Catholic Apostolic Church of the Good Shepherd 
in Lower Sloane Street, he took to healing, but finding insufficient 
scope in Lower Sloane Street—a sophisticated neighbourhood— 


he transferred to the New Pentecostal Church of Christ. But 
things went ill there—as he alleged, because of the libel—so he 


returned to the Catholic Apostolic Church, this time as Arch- 
bishop, appointed by the Lord Patriarch of Glastonbury, who 
grew up as Hugh George de Willmott Newman, and acquired 
from the Apostolic Academy of St. Peter at Antioch the degrees 
of D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., and Ph.D. But the Lord Patriarch can 
not only receive but confer degrees, and he bestowed those of 
Ph.D., M.A., and D.D. on the new Archbishop. But surely, some- 
one will observe, the notorious Western Orthodox Academy 
comes in somewhere. It does. The Lord Patriarch of Glaston- 
bury is supreme head of it. Incidentally, I should imagine that 
the historic and respected Catholic Apostolic Church, founded 
by Edward Irving, will have some disclaiming to do. 
* * * * 

Thanks to the working of those mysterious digits that com- 
prise the Golden Number, Easter falls this year almost, if not 
quite, as early as it is possible for it to fall—for extensive as its 
vagaries are, they are not completely without limits. One result 
is that two Easters fall in the financial year 1950-51, which 
vitiates all financial comparisons with normal years which con- 
tain only one such holiday-season. It is also singularly incoa- 
venient for schools, which have either to break up unreasonably 
early or suffer an unduly long interruption to the term. And all 
for why? All, to speak with perfect reverence, to prevent the 
death and resurrection of Christ from being commemorated on a 
fixed date, as His birth universally is. Anything more illogical 
is difficult to conceive. A fixed date for Easter Sunday—the 
Sunday after the second Saturday in April—has been approved 
by Parliament. That would this year be April 15th—by which 
time spring may be almost in sight. The Act enacting this is 
on the Statute Book, and has been since 1928, but its application 
is suspended till the Churches agree. If they were better at thag 
we might achieve the sanity of a fixed Easter. 

* * * + 

It was natural that the ceremony of the transfer of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s cottage at Ayot St. Lawrence to the National Trust last 
Saturday should attract a considerable crowd ; for though many 
had to walk in weather that can best be described as normal, and 
natural, no doubt, that the state of the road being what it was, 
they should be required to remove their footgear before entering, 
But the resemblance to Moslem worshippers is suggestive, for 
we are evidently in for a period of intensive Shavolatry. Perhaps 
that is natural too, for G. B. S. was unquestionably a great man, 
and, of course, it is in Aprile with his shoures sote that 
longen folk te goon on pilgrimages. I gather that they longen 
to goon on this particular pilgrimage by motor-bus if possible, 

JANUS. 
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The Third Day 


By WARREN POSTBRIDGE 


F all the miracles recorded in the Gospels, the supreme 

miracle, the resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth on the third 

day after his crucifixion, is the hardest of all to rationalise 
away. Various German critics have essayed the task. So, in 
our Own country and our own time, has the Bishop of Birming- 
ham. Renan, in his Vie de Jésus, assigned the whole story un- 
hesitatingly to the realm of legend. Christ was crucified, and 
that ended everything, except the memory of a sublime life. 

That doctrine the Christian Church, with an almost passionate 
conviction, rejects. “* He was crucified, dead and buried ; the 
third day He rose again from the dead.” Whatever clause of 
the Creed is questioned, that cannot be. Without that affirmation 
the whole foundation on which the Church—Roman Catholic or 
Protestant—has been built up through the centuries crumbles 
into nothing. But a belief must rest on fact, and when it is a 
question of a fact in history, the evidence for the fact must be 
examined. The evidence for this fact is available. We know 
where to find it. It consists of the testimony of five writers— 
the authors of the four Gospels and St. Paul. St. Paul’s is the 
earliest and briefest, but he mentions more of the risen Christ's 
appearances than any single evangelist. “He appeared to 
Cephas,” he tells the congregation at Corinth in his first letter 
to them ; “ then to the twelve [it must have been the eleven] ; 
then he appeared to about five hundred brethren at once, of 
whom the greater part remain until now, but some are fallen 
asleep ; then he appeared to James , then to all the apostles ; and 
last of all, as unto one born out of due time, he appeared to me 
also.” 

The interest here lies in the fact that none of the Gospel narra- 
tives mention the appearance to James (probably the Lord’s 
brother, not the son of Zebedee ; there is a well-known and 
curious description of the incident in the apocryphal Gospel 
according to the Hebrews) or the five hundred brethren. On 
the other hand, Paul, rather strangely, seems to know nothing 
of the appearances to the women at the grave. That is one of 
many discrepancies, which anyone who will may seize on, 
between the different narratives. The most curious is one between 
St. Luke and—not the other evangelists but—St. Luke. The 
story told in the last chapter of the third Gospel gives the clear 
impression that the Ascension took place on the evening of the 
Resurrection day, the Sunday, for immediately after the last 
charge to the disciples comes, without any break, the statement 
that He led them out to Bethany and parted from them and was 
carried up into heaven. There is no reference to any appearance 
in Galilee. But the same writer in the first chapter of Acts, 
perhaps in the light of later and better information, tells how 
Jesus “ showed himself alive after his passion by many infallible 
proofs, being seen of them forty days.” That is in keeping with 
the narratives in Matthew and John. (The authentic Mark 
recounts nothing but the discovery of the empty tomb by the 
women.) 

There is much more that is difficult or impossible to explain. 
The difference between one angel (not that a m1 in a white 
robe, or even two in dazzling apparel, were necessarily super- 
natural) and two at the tomb matters little. The fact that the 
charge to the disciples to go at once to Galilee was followed 
immediately by appearances not in Galilee but at and near 
Jerusalem, and that Matthew, knowing nothing of these, speaks 
only of the disciples going to Galilee, raises difficulties which are 
not perhaps insuperable. The nature of the Judaecan appear- 
ances—He was at first not recognised by Mary Magdalene, then 
recognised ; at first not recognised by the two who walked to 
Emmaus, then recognised ; at first not recognised by the disciples 
at the Sea of Tiberias, then recognised ; He appeared suddenly 
in a closed room, yet offered His hands and His side to be 
touched, and ate a piece of a broiled fish—is beyond our under- 
standing ; but to understand it is not essential. Belief in the 
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Resurrection does not depend on the solution of such problems, 

The evidence for the central fact is twofold. First, there js 
the empty tomb ; second, and even more important, the intense 
and unquestioning conviction among the disciples that Christ 
was risen and still lived. There have been attempted explana- 
tions of the empty tomb—for no one to whom weight attaches 
has questioned the fact of it. The disciples, it is suggested, 
might have removed the body themselves to give colour to the 
story of a resurrection ; of all assumptions that is perhaps the 
most untenable. Joseph of Arimathea might have done it, for 
no intelligible reason. The Jews might have done it—again it 
is not clear why. With regard to the conviction of the disciples, 
it is conceivable, though only barely conceivable, that, as a 
reaction, as it were, from their desertion, when “ they all forsook 
Him and fled,” they should have been so overwhelmed with a 
sense that in spite of everything—the crucifixion and the burial— 
He lived spiritually still that that was enough to impel them 
to the foundation of the Church and strengthen them to face the 
martyrdoms so many of them endured. That broadly is the 
thesis to which Canon Streeter gives adhesion in his essay in 
Foundations, and the conclusions of so earnest and so learned 
an authority on the Gospels cannot be lightly set aside. 

But in fact it was no merely spiritual survival that the evan- 
gelists described or the disciples preached. The presence of 
Christ was spiritual, beyond question, from the moment of His 
departure from earth at the Ascension. But meanwhile there 
had been the supreme and decisive manifestation, the conquest 
of the grave. That, and nothing else, was the theme of the 
disciples’ preaching, from the day when Peter, as recounted in 
the second chapter of Acts, declared on the day of Pentecost 
that “ this Jesus did God raise up, whereof we all are witnesses.” 
Witnesses they claimed, unhesitatingly and uncompromisingly, 
to be. In Paul's words, Christ had appeared to Cephas—Peter 
himself—then to the twelve. There was no thought or question 
of any spiritual appearance. They were as certain they had 
seén Him in the flesh as they were that they saw one another. 
That was the whole burden of Peter’s preaching. Paul preached 
the same, though there is no suggestion that he ever saw Christ 
in His days on earth. Conviction came to him in a way that he 
never fully understood, and we certainly cannot, on the road to 
Damascus. 

The evidence for the empty tomb is decisive. It is recorded 
by all four evangelists. It consists of the testimony of Mary 
Magdalene and Mary, the mother of James and Joses, and other 
women, and of Peter and of John ; in the fourth Gospel is added 
the striking mention of “ the napkin that was about his head, not 
lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by 
itself,” as though the body had dematerialised within its cover- 
ings. The story may be disbelieved completely. It may be 
accepted as fact, but with various explanations, such as have 
been indicated, offered for the disappearance of the body. Or, 
taken with the record of the appearances to the disciples in the 
weeks after the Crucifixion, it may be accepted as decisive proof 
that Christ rose from the dead on the third day (or before, for 
the actual resurrection may have taken place at any time between 
the Friday evening, when the body was laid in the tomb, and 
the Sunday morning, when the tomb was found to be empty). 
It is thus that the Christian Church throughout the centuries 
has accepted it, and there is nothing to shake faith in the 
miracle today. 

The discrepancies between the different stories are no obstacle 
to belief. In a sense they strengthen it. If well-meaning 
editors in the early Church had felt it necessary to smooth them 
out, to collate and harmonise the versions of the four evangelists, 
then the authority of the records might well be called in question. 
But it has not happened so. Each, writing at various distances 
of time from the events he describes, has set down the facts as 
he has been able to glean them. On essentials there is no con- 
tradiction between them. Regarding details, as might be ex- 
pected, there are divergences. All, no doubt, like Luke, set 
forth in order a declaration of those things most surely believed, 
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even as they delivered them which from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses. But the eye-witnesses were telling the evangelists of 
events long past. Different witnesses would have spoken of 
different incidents that had come within their experience, and, 
memory being fallible, inaccuracies might well have crept into 
the stories. But none of the inaccuracies, if such there were, was 
such as to call the supreme event in question. On that all the 
testimony is decisive. Concurrence there is far more notable 
than divergence in lesser matters. 

The argument that religion in the broadest sense is real and 
credible, but this central fact of the Christian religion incredible, 
misses the mark. If there is a God at all, even though He works 
normally along fixed lines, which it is the custom to speak of as 
law, He must by the nature of things be free and unbound, able 
to manifest Himself in whatever way seems good. On that 
hypothesis there is nothing incredible at all in the life and death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Whether some other way 
might have been chosen God only knows. Even the way He 
chose does not rid human life of its perplexities. There is still, 
and always, the mystery of the illimitable universe, and its bear- 
ing on what happened in Palestine and what is happening here 
today. But the contention that because we cannot understand 
everything we can believe nothing is desperate doctrine. Let 
human belief reach out to the limit of its powers. Judgement on 
some points will still remain suspended this side the grave. What 
discoveries there may be beyond it we must wait to learn. No 
impatience about that need trouble us. 


Wolf 


By A. C. JENKINS 


ROSS-LEGGED we squatted on the deeply piled birch- 
brushwood that formed the floor of the guottar of striped 
blanket-cloth. The air seemed to drape us about like an 

evil-smelling rag, and the smoke from the fire of juniper-twigs, 
built on stones in a clear space of the floor, clawed at our eyes 
before veiling out through the hole in the apex of the tent. We 
had, with varying appetite, partaken of the broth of dried rein- 
deer-meat, dipping our bowls into the communal black pot that 
swung from a sooty chain over the fire ; we had enjoyed the 
excellent char, fresh-caught in the near-by lake and baked on 
spits ; we had wished secretly for more of the delicious dessert of 
lakka, the yellow cloudberries with their fine, slightly fermented 
flavour ; we had politely turned down our coffee-cups in their 
saucers, to indicate that we had had sufficient—indeed, if the 
truth were admitted, more than sufficient—of that formidable 
brew, for the coffee had received a generous admixture of salt and 
slivers of goat-cheese, with sundry white hairs attached to the 
latter to vouch for its authenticity. 

Now, the Lutheran grace pronounced, we could relax, light our 
tobacco or take our snuff, and listen to the news the stranger 
brought. He came from the sitje of Paiviénkyla, where three 
frontiers meet under the shadow of the mountains, and he wore 
the gay red pom-pommed hat of the Swedish Lapp, instead of the 
mediaeval- looking neljdntuulenlakki, the cap-of-the-four- winds, 
with its bunch of ribbons and trimming of black-cat fur, that our 
hosts wore. Ten days ago there had been a wolf-hunt, in which 
men of his sitje had tracked down a she-wolf and her whelps. 
The newcomer told his tale greyly, without embroidery or 
emotion. Such and such had happened; such and such he 
recounted. 

He shifted the lasso on his shoulder, fumbled in his satchel of 
birch-bark and brought out a small bundle of reindeer-skin. 
Phiegmatically he untied it, and thrust it before us as one might 
exhibit a ’kerchief full of mushrooms. On the strip of skin lay 
a gruesome collection of paws, the paws of three wolves. He 
was taking them to Muonio, where he would register them with 
the Finn sheriffi and claim the wolf-bounty, the equivalent of £5 
for each animal, for which the paws must be produced as 
evidence. 
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To us in these snug islands where, according to Charles 
Edward Stuart in his “ Lays of the Deer Forest,” the last one was 
slain two hundred years ago by MacQueen of Pall-a’-chrochain, 
the wolf is a cosy figure in folk-tale and silly symphony, got up in 
the guise of a grannie or threatening terrified little pigs that with 
a huff and a puff he will blow their house in. But to the Lapps 
he is still a grim reality. With dogs and rifle they keep guard 
over their herds, maintaining a ceaseless ski-watch in -winter, 
Sometimes they are obliged to smear their animals with evil. 
smelling paste to disguise their scent. Sometimes even aircraft 
patrols have to be ordered out to help them. In some years mail- 
drivers report large packs blatantly crossing the main “ high- 
ways ” in broad daylight, if such a term can be applied to the 
cadaverous twilight of the northern winter. 

The enemies of the reindeer are legion. Fox and golden eagle 
harry the helpless fawns. In spring, waking hungry from his 
winter sleep, a bear will occasionally raid a herd, though later on 
he is content with wild berries and the fish that teem in the Lap- 
land rivers at spawning-time. When the snow is soft and deep 
the hated glutton will pursue a reindeer and, leaping up at its 
throat, hang on until its victim drops. But above all it is the 
wolf which the Lapps still fear, and it meant much to these herds- 
men to see tangible evidence of the death of three such scourges 
of their “ cattle,” the reindeer which are everything to them, their 
food, their wealth, their bed-gear, footwear, transport. 

During the previous winter this family had suffered much from 
wolf. On a single night they had lost nineteen reindeer. They 
had been sitting round the hearth in their winter hut, mending 
nets or splitting reindeer tendons for stitching, when one of the 
herdsmen came ski-ing down from the forest to raise the alarm. 
On ski and by sledge the menfolk of the sitje had hurried out into 
the bitter night, while the veils and streamers of the northern 
lights rippled overhead and the trees cracked like rifle-fire. But 
it was of no avail. Carrying out their favourite tactics, the raid- 
ing pack had circled to windward of the herd, so that the dread 
scent stampeded the thousand reindeer and made it impossible 
for the herdsmen and their dogs to control them. 

“ They burnt like fire that night,” the matriarch of the family 
joined in, sucking at her nubbly pipe. Under her neat poppy-red 
bonnet with its curving earflaps and little frill, her face was a 
wrinkled parchment, a palimpsest indeed, to which sun and 
smoke, blizzard and autumn rain, and all the stark privation of 
Arctic life, had added their scribblings. The younger women of 
the household squatted in shy silence in the background among 
the wooden food-chests and birch-bark utensils. One of them 
suckled her child, swaddled in its birch-log cradle slung across 
her shoulder ; another mixed broth of dried reindeer-blood for 
the curly-tailed dogs. But the old woman spoke on equal terms 
with the men by the sanction of her years. She was in a discur- 
sive mood. The wolf had a fire-tooth and a budding-tooth. If 
he bit with the former, the herd was doomed ; if with the latter, 
then good luck would follow. The wolf possessed one man’s 
strength and nine men’s cunning ; he could assume human shape, 
could lull a herdsman to sleep and magic away his voice. Some 
wolves could only be killed with a silver bullet, and even then 
you must aim first with the butt of the rifle and then with the 
barrel. 

Nobody smiled at these old superstitions. Even I, listening to 
the conversation at second-hand, felt a strange atavistic stirring 
at this talk of the “ beast ” which, for untold ages, has symbolised 
all the terrors that man has had to face on his journey through 
the forests of time. Outside on the rolling fells the Arctic 
summer evening diffused its magic glow. The curlew keened his 
liquid plaint, voice of the wilderness. The dotterel uttered his 
friendly call. Yet into that smoky guottar a breath of primaeval 
winter seemed to have been wafted that chilled us for a moment, 
and later, when we tramped down to the road, it was with a feel- 
ing of astonishment that we came suddenly upon the twentieth 
century once more in the form of a Ford truck bouncing along 
towards the frontier. We had made our way back through many 


centuries. 
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Prospecting 
By CLELAND SCOTT 


OR the man who can bear his own company for long 
periods, prospecting for minerals is fun, especially in 
Africa. You are unlikely to make a fortune, but you 

continue to call your soul your own. Once you have had even 
a minor success in this fascinating work you will never entirely 
give it up ; to my mind it is just as thrilling as big-game hunting. 
Perhaps you do not fancy living alone in the bush. In that case 
you need a partner, but before selecting him or her make the 
Jongest pause of all. You may not be as lucky as I have been. 
You need to know this partner more than well; one delightful 
in London may prove a very different proposition when things 
20 wrong and you are stuck in the mud, short of water in semi- 
desert country, when for weeks you find nothing, and equally 
when you finally succeed. 

It is a fallacy to imagine that you can prospect with hardly 
any capital, at least as far as East Africa is concerned. Before 
you can get past the immigration authorities of either Kenya, 
Uganda or Tanganyika you have to prove that you have some 

capital or a job. First and foremost you need a lorry ; then, as 
regards big expenditure, you must have a tent and camp furniture, 
since your health is of vital importance. You will presently 
be the reverse of tough if you think you can do a Boy Scout 
act for long. You must also have a tent for your staff, consisting 
of a cook-cum-boy who will look after you and a scullion to 
clean his pots, hew the wood and help draw the water, and four 
general labourers who will dig holes, drill rocks, lever boulders 
and pan gravel until you feel you are on the fringe of something 
good when you engage local labour. 

Next come tools—crowbars, hammers, karais (round shallow 
metal bowls similar to prospecting pans), picks, shovels, gelignite 
fuse and detonators, and the universal panga (a form of machete) 
with which you can tackle almost anything from digging holes to 
building a house, using forked sticks and bark instead of nails. 
Such a house made entirely of grass is pleasant as well as being 
cheap. The last large expenditure is not an essential, but useful 
and a lot of fun and excitement at times, namely, rifles, in order 
to feed yourself and your ever-meat-hungry Africans. So much 
likely prospecting country is also good game country. 

The size of the bore is largely one of individual preference, 
depending on what you intend to tackle. A good combination 
is a .22 and a heavy double. If you do not mean to tackle 
dangerous game, any medium-bore rifle will do, together with a 
cheap shotgun. In whichever of the three territories you select, 
you are a “resident,” and thus secure a resident’s full licence, 
which is necessary before you can shoot anything. Provided that 
you learn to judge ivory “on the face,” you can help pay 
expenses by bumping off at least one elephant—if you are not 
in a hurry, which you will not be. If you then decide to try 
either of the two other territories, you will automatically be a 

visitor.” and your ivory will cost you more. In none of the 
three territories can you sell any portion of the game you shoot, 
apart from the ivory, for which you first must get a permit. 
Irksome but very necessary regulations if any game is to be left 
in Africa. 

Although by now you have spent quite a bit, you are by no 
means finished, since you yourself must eat, quite apart from 
your labour. On top of their wages you need money to buy their 
food, so you had better set aside another £30 a month, since 
you are unlikely to start paying your way in the first month or 
two. In Kenya, if you intend to prospect in any native reserve, 
you have to deposit £25, just in case you go broke and cannot 
pay your local labour. In each country a prospecting licence 
costs £1 ; in Uganda you have first to pass a test. You also need 
a blasting permit to make sure that you will not endanger the 
public or your own Jabour. In Uganda you have to deposit £25 
wherever you go. 

An absolute sine qua non is an ability to get along with the 
African, particularly the back-veld bloke. who is still an honest 
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and decent cove. So often one of your own boys, or you yourself, 
bump into an African who is observant where rocks are con- 
cerned. He will suggest that you look over a bit of Africa that 
may be five or fifty miles in front of a gesticulating arm. Off you 
trundle, and are then led to the indicated area, or maybe you 
yourself spot something. You have to track just as in hunting, 
not footprints but particles in the sand, or lumps of stone that 
have tumbled down from some near-by hills. 

Instead of getting a great kick from a mammoth elephant-track 
still with the tiny network of lines unfilled by dust, you are just 
as excited by some bluish-looking quartz or a sizable piece of 
mica. You fling your quartz into a mortar, grab the pestle and 
begin crushing. Having pulverised it, you cart the contents to 
the nearest water, tip it into your pan, and by now quite pro- 
fessionally begin to oscillate it until after five minutes or so you 
find a tail of gold dust, or perhaps the nugget type. Unfortun- 
ately, far more often it turns out to be iron pyrites. Never mind, 
You are getting warm. 

Prospecting always conjures up visions of gold or diamonds, 
whereas in actual fact the base minerals, such as tin, wolfram, 
lead, kyanite, corundum or uranium, pay far higher dividends, 
They have the added advantage that they are less easy to steal 
and conceal, since we will persist in mis-educating the African. 
There is a black market for everything in Africa today, and as 
far as the Eastern portion is concerned this is largely in the hands 
of the Indians. 

Once you have discovered any mineral, you must immediately 

“peg” it and register your find. So you must be able to read 
a compass and have an elementary knowledge of surveying. The 
actual prospecting, to my mind, holds the greatest interest—that 
eternal urge to trek to the horizon—so the best thing, once you 
have found something at all good, is to sell out. But before you 
can do this, you must develop your find sufficiently to be able to 
show your buyer your goods. The trouble with most mining 
discoveries is that they need a lot of capital expended in order to 
develop them in a big way; to “prove” your find, however, 
some honest work will do a lot. Consequently, you have the 
choice of taking the cream and then moving on, or of raising 
capital if you decide to stick to your find. 

In Uganda and Tanganyika large areas are closed to individual 
European prospecting because of the density of the native popu- 
lation, because of sleeping-sickness, or because of huge Exclusive 
Prospecting Licences held by some large firm or the O. D. C. 
Kenya is better in this respect, though, on account of the carpets 
of lava over vast areas, much country has never been properly 
probed, owing to the capital required to do this thoroughly. 
Until mid-October, 1950, you could not get your licence endorsed 
to prospect for diamonds, so that even if you did stumble on 
some they were useless to you, since you could not register your 
find and get in early on the De Beers queue. You could, of 
course, try dabbling in the illicit diamond market, but the buyer 
then had you where he wanted you. 

Last, and by no means least, you would not be alone in your 
knowledge, since the White Man is still horribly conspicuous. 
After all, someone must carry his burden, and who but the 
African? In spite of there being over a dozen Prospectors 
straining at the leash to go and find their diamond “ pipes.” no 
one has yet found Kenya’s first diamond-mine. A ‘number of 
specimens of optical quartz have been unearthed, but even one 
diamond does not make a mine. It is far more difficult to conceal 
your activities anywhere in Africa than in London. There is as 
much gossip in the Sahara as in any large town in England; 
at least I heard lots there and wherever I have safaried. 

Certain parts of likely prospecting country contain tsetse fly, 
not necessarily the kind that carry sleeping-sickness but another 
which kills cattle, and the bite of these is just as painful. Where 
the African cannot run cattle he does not settle. Some prospec- 
tors pay too little, and sometimes nothing at all, for information. 
Consequently, the African is chary of parting with information 
that is actually valueless to him on his own but can be of con- 
siderable value to both of you. There are few sMort cuts to 
successful prospecting. Once again, it is a case of steady, not 
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fast, walking day after day while you keep your eyes very wide 
open, combined with a little knowledge that you can obtain from 
books and from the museums of the different mines’ offices. 
Prospecting is very like hunting. Sometimes you cannot do 
right ; at other times you do not go wrong. In any case, you are 
your own boss, and can work overtime for weeks on end or not 
at all for a few days, just as the spirit and not the union 
moves you. 


Audubon in Britain 
By Prof. C. M. YONGE, F.R.S. 


NE hundred years have elapsed since the death of 

John James Audubon. This centenary will not pass 

unnoticed in the United States, where Audubon’s fame 
continues to be fostered. The lives of few naturalists have been 
so fully documented ; even the fantastic story that he was the 
Dauphin, the ill-fated titular Louis XVII, has been exhaustively 
disproved. But despite popular oratory and some sentimentality 
his stature remains unaffected ; he stands a little larger than life- 
size and the most truly romantic of the great naturalists. 

Born in the then French island of Saint-Domingue, now Haiti, 
and educated in France, he was eighteen before he first visited 
the United States in 1803, memorable year of the Louisiana 
purchase, which threw open the west and south. Four years 
later, with his wife and also a business partner from whom it 
is difficult to withhold sympathy, he joined the westward flood 
across the Appalachians and settled on the banks of the Ohio in 
Kentucky. He had entered a naturalist’s paradise. North and 
south stretched the unspoiled richness of the Mississippi basin, 
with its immense resident bird population, and the line of the 
river forming an unequalled highway of migration. Posterity 
may be grateful for the business failures that drove Audubon 
and his wife to make a precarious living by teaching and portrait- 
painting. All the while he was observing and painting birds. 

He had but one predecessor, Alexander Wilson, born in Paisley, 
and successively weaver, pedlar, poet and schoolmaster, whose 
volumes on American Ornithology were supplemented in part by 
Lucien Bonaparte, nephew of the great Napoleon, for ornithology 
has always tempted the most incongruous of bed-fellows. An 
admirable observer and writer, Wilson was no more than a con- 
scientious artist. It was precisely here that Audubon excelled. 
He had been painting birds—always birds—from boyhood, and 
his genius was coming to maturity. He loved the action and 
colour of birds in their natural setting of forest, swamp or shore, 
and conveyed this with unequalled skill in paintings of living 
beauty. His birds cluster chattering in trees, among their flowers 
and fruits; they stalk, like his wild turkey, half disdainfully 
through vegetation ; his ducks feed eagerly among water-plants, 
while eagles and hawks glare defiance as they bestride their prey. 

Earlier illustrations of birds had been at best stiff, due to 
depiction of dead or stuffed specimens. Audubon painted from 
life and, moreover, he painted life-size turkeys, eagles and herons 
no less than finches or warblers. It was all part of his flamboyant 
romanticism. As a naturalist he comes in time between the 
formal Linnean classifiers of the eighteenth century and the 
painstaking Victorians—Darwin and Bates, for instance—in 
South America or Wallace in the Malay Archipelago, who added 
so greatly to the sober facts of geographical distribution. But 
Audubon was a child of the revolution, thinking in terms of 
colour and action. His pictures are precursors of the habitat 
groups in modern museums, similarly aiming to convey ideas of 
active interrelationships. 

He wished to retain the size of his pictures after publication, 
and so it was that he came to this country. The plates for 
Wilson’s book had been prepared in Philadelphia. but repro- 
duction gf Audubon’s paintings was beyond the skill of local 
engravers. Audubon was forty-one when he landed at Liverpool 
in 1826. He was an immediate success there and at Manchester, 
and then proceeded to Edinburgh. His first reception was not 
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untypical, Professor Jameson, who occupied the Chair of Natural 
History and whose lectures Darwin found incredibly dull, receiv- 
ing him with “ the greatest coldness.” However, within a week 
he was breakfasting with the Professor, and noting that “ around 
a rough exterior he owns a generous heart, but which is not at 
first discernible.” 

Audubon took to Edinburgh and Edinburgh took to him. 
Exhibition of his pictures brought money and fame. He was 
pointed out, as he strode through the streets with open collar 
and hair falling to his shoulders, as a French nobleman, a mis- 
apprehension he was clearly unconcerned to correct. He had 
come to the Scottish capital at the summit of its intellectual 
greatness, and he met everyone of note. Walter Scott, then 
President of the Royal Society, to which presumably he admitted 
Audubon after election, was kindness itself, while “ Christopher 
North” and Sir William Jardine, the naturalist, were admiring 
friends. He met Dr. Knox, the anatomist, in his rooms, “ dressed 
in an overgown, and with bleeding hands which he wiped.” He 
was charmed by Sydney Smith, both in the pulpit and in the 
drawing-room. He found less to admire in Francis Jeffrey, who 
“ looks both shrewd and cunning, and talks with so much volu- 
bility he is rather displeasing.” 

Charles Darwin, then briefly and reluctantly a medical student, 
attended meetings of the Wernerian Society and “ heard Audubon 
deliver there some interesting discourses on the habits of North 
American birds, sneering somewhat unjustly at Waterton.” (This 
refers to the wanderer in South America, the almost fabulous 
Squire of Walton Hall.) The dislike was mutual, and perhaps, as 
between Latin romantic and Anglo-Saxon eccentric, inevitable. 
They conducted acrimonious controversies on the sensory per- 
ceptions of vultures and on the habits of rattlesnakes and 
humming-birds. There was truth and error on both sides, but 
Waterton had early come to one of his irrevocable decisions that 
Audubon was a charlatan. 

In Edinburgh ideas for the publication of The Birds of America 
took final shape. A prospectus was issued in March, 1827, in 
which four volumes were planned, to consist of eighty parts each 
containing five plates and costing two guineas. It was to be in 
double elephant folio, 40 inches by 26. The four hundred plates 
were to appear over a period of fourteen years. This magnificent 
project was completed and actually exceeded, eighty-seven parts, 
containing 435 plates, being finally produced, and all within three 
years under the stipulated time. 

The plates were to be copper engraved, and the work was 
begun in Edinburgh by W. H. Lizars. “My God! I never saw 
anything like this before,” was his comment on first seeing the 
drawings. But although begun with enthusiasm, the task proved 
beyond him, and only the ten plates in the first two parts were 
made in Edinburgh. For arrangements about the remainder 
Audubon left for London, stopping at Newcastle to meet the 
ageing Thomas Bewick. There were personal triumphs in 
London and later in Paris—both George IV and Charles X 
subscribed to his book—but the essential matter was the arrange- 
ment with Robert Havell and his son for the engraving of what 
proved to be the balance of 425 plates. 

Audubon was a naturalist and painter of genius, but the 
reproduction by aquatinting of his magnificent paintings was the 
work of Englishmen, and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell has rightly 
claimed The Birds of America as one of the masterpieces of the 
English school of aquatint. Audubon was most fortunate in his 
collaborators. In addition to the Havells there was Jo Mason, 
a boy of thirteen when he began to assist Audubon, to whom 
he taught botany and for whom he painted the plants with their 
fruits and flowers on many of the early plates. The Swiss land- 
scape painter, Lehman, added backgrounds to others. Finally 
there was William MacGillivray. 

Audubon returned to Great Britain in 1830 and, after initial 
consultation with Havell in London, resumed life in Edinburgh 
with the intention of adding volumes of text descriptive of the 
plates of The Birds of America. He needed an editor who would 
both prune the exuberance of his prose and add the necessary 
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descriptive background of dissection and comparativ. anatomy. 
MacGillivray was already an experienced ornithologist. He was 
later to occupy the Chair of Natural History at Aberdeen, and 
his Scottish character provided the perfect complement to that of 
Audubon. They collaborated admirably, and produced, between 
1831 and 1839, the five volumes of Ornithological Biographies 
in which, it has been commented, Audubon’s “ page is redolent 
of Nature’s fragrance, but MacGillivray’s are the bone and sinew, 
the hidden anatomical parts beneath the lovely form, the nomen- 
clature, the classification—in a word, the technicalities of the 
science.” 

Audubon ended his last visit to this country in 1839. Both 
plates and text of his great books on birds were produced here. 
In this we may feel legitimate pride, and honour today the 
memory of this French-American naturalist whose own feelings 
were expressed, after brief residence in New York, when he said, 
“I could not live in any city, except, perhaps, the beautiful 
Edinburgh.” 


The Underworld of Sport 


By R. G. G. PRICE 


UNIOR games in a private school have the duration of hell 
without the literary flavour. One cannot console oneself 
by saying to one’s fellow-sufferers, “ This reminds me of 
Dante.” They are usually taken by the more scholarly 

members of the staff while the hearties, ill at ease with dictation 
or elementary arithmetic, come into their own, getting the best 
pitches, the best equipment and players who want to play. When 
I used to struggle with a game called “the Dump,” I tried to 
console myself by muttering, “ Well, I am half-way through 
Proust”; but it was a poor consolation, and I knew it. In 
football things got to such a point that the headmaster would 
roam the town rounding up conscripts, who dribbled on to the 
field throughout the game. To begin with, I would try to 
apportion late-comers fairly between the two sides ; but before 
long team-divisions would break down, with both sides uniting 
against the referee. 

Even the rowdiest form can usually be held in the classroom 
if the master keeps his back firmly against the door. In time 
it is possible to hold them in their desks, and with the passing 
of years even a moderate disciplinarian can make sure that, when 
he says the lesson is French, for the great majority of the form 
French it is. Discipline on the field is quite different. Taking 
one’s first game, one places a lot of reliance on the whistle. It 
seems an insignia of authority, linking one to the world of the 
Football Association, the Police and the men who handicap 
trams. Unfortunately, it is only a convention ; it has no offensive 
power. My pupils treated it as background music. The only 
way to bring them to a pause and make announcements about 
the progress of the game was to collar the ball myself, and this, 
with anything up to fifty more suitably dressed players against 
me, was very difficult. 

1 had bought a copy of the rules when I became a school- 
master, thinking my literary education would help me to master 
them quickly and thus give me a permanent advantage. “ The 
Dump,” however, followed local rules which were not in the 
printed edition. Fouls, for example, were dealt with by holding 
down the offender and letting the captain of the opposing side 
foul back. As there were usually several captains, some arbi- 
trarily selected by me, some chosen by acclamation, some 
exercising rights as form captains or dormitory monitors, we 
had a good number of accidents, though never enough to keep 
pace with the new talent scouted out by the headmaster. 

As no one could hear my whistle, we never had half-time, but 
neighbouring games did, and more expert players would appear 
as guest artists for a few minutes before rejoining their own 
teams. By a local rule goals scored by them counted in favour 
of the side against whom they were scored. The groundsman 
did not bother much with our pitch, which was little more than 
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the space between other pitches and roughly octagonal in shape, 
Sometimes there was a flag or two at one of the corners ; the 
nearest goalkeeper usually pinched this, hoping to knock the 
ball away from the net with ii. We were only a narrow footpath 
away from the first pitch, and once, during the most important 
match of the year, the ball from my game landed among the 
swells. For a moment or two they played with two balls, untij 
vigorous tally-hos made them look up to see the whole of “ the 
Dump ” in full cry across their pitch. It took five minutes to get 
them all back, and at the end of it I found they had changed 
ends, which was always confusing, as by a local rule the score 
stayed with the end and not, as in the upper ranges of the game, 
with the team. 

Cricket was much harder on me than football. It went on 
so much longer. On a fine summer afternoon we might be 
sent down to the field at two and told to stay there till half-past 
five, and as an innings in “ the Dump ” took under a quarter-of- 
an-hour, the game palled quickly. By the third time round both 
sides would be playing wisére. The batting side regarded itself 
as off-duty, and would pretend not to notice when a bitsman 
was out. There was no batting order, and I just hauled a new 
batsman on at random. The fielders also regarded themselves 
as off-duty, arid would édge further and further from the wicket 
until they were able to pose as members of the batting side. 

There were only two methods of being out—caught and 
bowled. L.b.w. was no use, as whenever the ball touched a 
batsman he retired hurt. I had never mastered wides and byes, 
which were put down by the scorer as his perks. By a local 
rule the result of the game depended on the original toss, and 
wides (4) and byes (6) were used to make the scores come right. 
There was often some doubt about whether a batsman was out- 
bowled, as “the Dump” did not have bails, the few in stock 
being reserved for teams with numbers. Once a stump broke 
clean off, but the batsman refused to be out; he had been 
bowled by his brother, and this made him unusually obstinate 
about continuing to play. I ruled that if there had been bails 
they would obviously have fallen off ; but he insisted that the 
stump had been sawn through overnight. The only way I could 
get him out was to put him on to bowl himself. 

It was not safe to be anywhere near the wicket, and I usually 
umpired from the touchline, where I could also keep an eye on 
the batting side, whom the headmaster sometimes insisted should 
be on silence. After a few games I found the best way to get 
through the afternoon was to wait until the headmaster had gone, 
which was usually about three o’clock, and then to rush “ the 
Dump ” off to a snack-bar and fill them up on ices and ginger 
beer. They came back behaving like guests. 

The supply of balls was small, and it was usually advisable 
for a master taking games to confiscate the necessary equipment 
during the week. A lost ball—it was usually found under the 
batting side, as in hunt-the-slipper—might bring the game to a 
sudden and permanent end. As the headmaster insisted on “ the 
Dump’s ” giving an impression of playing when looked at from 
a distance, the umpire’s duties were onerous. To decide whether 
the bails we had not got would have been dislodged by a ball 
we had not got either needed more than the authority provided 
by a wielded stump: the whistles were always locked up till 
the winter. I tried to make a local rule that there should be 
no lost balls while the headmaster was about ; but “ the Dump,” 
incontrovertibly, argued that whether a ball was lost was a 
question of fact. Failing on local legislation, | tried a gentle- 
man’s agreement; but “the Dump” never behaved like 
gentlemen until they had been féted, and that could not happen 
until the headmaster had gone, when it did not matter whether 
we had a ball or not. 

The only thing to be said for cricketwas that it kept us away 
from the shore, which was crowded with visitors kone ip which 
the boys had to wear their best clothes and not indulge in rough 
games. They kept the creases in their trousers by hitching them 
up carefully when they bent down to pick up stones to throw at 
the visitors. 
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Escape to Patriotism 
By JOHN FRIPP (Merton College, Oxford) 


HILE Mr. Strachey turns jingo, and the world thaws 

into war, and the Sunday threepennies foretell the land- 

bound future of Britain’s armaments, what is Oxford 
doing? “The submerged tenth” is a cliché that is out of 
fashion, save in the frenzied pages of the Jsis. But in Oxford 
there is a depressed element submerged even beyond the ken 
of Isis; it is not even a tenth, and only just a hundredth. It 
js the O.U.T.C. (T.A.), the University Training Corps which 
became part of the Territorial Army three years ago, which 
spends its time trundling armoured cars up Cat Street and being 
photographed by the Soldier, and which is, to date, just seventy 
strong. 

Seventy, of both sexes, is not many out of seven thousand. 
But two years ago the parade state of the corps was something 
like this: five officers and nine other ranks of the permanent staff 
were on the full-time job of instructing seven undergraduates. 
Three of these were in the armoured wing, two each in the 
artillery and signals, none in the infantry. Those were the days 
indeed. Now the armoured wing is still the most popular— 
who would walk when he can ride? But the recruit, unless 
he has Cert. A, or has been in the Army, is put into the basic 
squad willy-nilly. The cratered parade-ground has been cleared 
of its undependable three-tonners, and an unhappy assortmeiat 
of berets and ill-fitting battle-dresses square-bash every Thurs- 
day. We all go for basic training to Carlisle and Plymouth and 
Catterick in the summer, and are beginning to learn the Army’s 
complicated hierarchy of initials. We are not amateurs any 
more, and sometimes we are not even very inefficient, by normal 
standards 

But there are compensations. Although 9d. per hour is not 
very much, and a £9 annual bounty is insignificant compared 
to the heights reached by the air squadron, or even the Oxford 
troop of the S.A.S., still it is a supplement to one’s meagre 
grant. And although, when one returns late from the weekly 
parade, as one always does, and one finds that the wiser ex- 
servicemen in the corduroy jackets, whose secret memories alone 
are military, have eaten all the cakes at the only open tea-shop, 
nevertheless it is still possible to distract attention from a still- 
born essay by appearing before one’s tutor in muddy boots and 
oily uniform. It is even more effective if the essay has to be 
read before a class. Here, realises the tutor, is a man with 
wide interests; and, to the tutor, they are possibly a better 
excuse for the essay than those of the ordinary athlete. But 
it depends on the tutor, and it is a gambit that can be used only 
once or twice. 

However, these are considerations realised only after one has 
joined, and it is too late to do very much about it. The average 
freshman joins, I suppose, because he has his military service 
to do, and sees in the Training Corps a short-cut to a com- 
mission. Certainly most of the seventy are straight from school. 
But then there are those who have done their service, like the 
ex-captain of Indian Artillery, who is bombardier to a school- 
boy B.S.M. They, perhaps, join because they enjoyed the Army, 
and want to continue what was once a happy existence. Some 
want to go back into the Regular Army, and for them member- 
ship of the corps is obligatory. And some, perhaps, as a 
chemist suggested, wish to savour as many of life’s delights as 
they can. 

That is probably the truest reason. The others are rationali- 
sations of what is, ultimately, romanticism. It is, after all, rather 
enjoyable to spend an afternoon firing a two-inch mortar. It 
is a change from the price mechanism or Beowulf or anatomy 
or the early Stuarts. It is nice, too, to spend an afternoon 
dressing up, and watching your less imaginative acquaintances 
from the turret of an armoured car, or even from the back 
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of a three-tonner. It should never be admitted, but playing 
at soldiers is very pleasant, and the unsatisfied child’s demands 
for leaden regiments that really fight, and for guns that will 
really knock them down, can still be felt. 

To that extent soldiering of any sort is escapism. But in 
Oxford it is doubly so. There is in everybody a craving to be 
master of a machine. The stroke of a brush, the sweep of a 
pencil, the tap of a chisel and the wood curling up in exact 
but unrepeatable design are all worth while in themselves. 
Execution is as satisfying as completion. But in Oxford, as 
for most people, there is no time to finish anything, and very 
little that is worth doing for its own sake. Words, work, writing 
are all for the sake of something that can never be fully realised 
—unless schools are ever a work of art, and by then it is too 
late for artistic appreciation. Even in sport one can never be 
sure that it is one’s mastery of technique that has brought 
victory ; there is always luck, or the toss, or the wind, or one’s 
opponent’s mistakes to remember. Thus there is always some- 
thing lacking; we can never be quite sure about ourselves, 
because we can never know that there is something we can 
do perfectly. We can never say: “At least I have mastered 
the technique.” There are the few who can derive the same 
sort of pleasure from music or painting, but certainly there is 
no time in Oxford, nor for most other people, for sculpture 
or woodcarving, or even carpentry. 

Nevertheless, there are a few things that give the same sort 
of satisfaction in technique without demanding unusual talent. 
Mainly, they are to do with machines. The machine does the 
work, but yours is the guiding hand. Thus, driving is one of 
them, and shooting a gun is another. Firearms with some 
people, perhaps with most people at some time of their life, 
are an obsession. But, more than that, it is the ability to do 
something well that makes firing a rifle so pleasant. Other 
people, perhaps, prefer driving or tinkering with wireless. What- 
ever it is, they do it because they must have something which 
they know they can do, as distinct from doing something 
which, uninspiring in itself, may eventually enable them to do 
something else. 

But there is, besides, in some people, something primitive 
which delights in self-torture. Just because Oxford is one. of 
the few places left in the world where the Army is still despised, 
to join the Training Corps is to satisfy the secret wish, not 
only for rude plastic ability, but for self-immolation. World 
crises have not very much to do with volunteering. Besides, 
I had heard that there were bounties paid to volunteers for the 
Territorial Army, and I thought that a change of scene once a 
week would be enjoyable in Schools Year. So I joined. Two- 
inch mortars were as nice as I had thought, perhaps even nicer ; 
but playing at soldiers, even on¢e a week, is sometimes a little 
tedious. 
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“The Spectator,” March 22nd, 1851 


A prosect to establish at Chelsea a Metropolitan Hospital for 
Children was promoted by a meeting in the Hanover Square 
Rooms on Monday. Lord Ashley, who presided, while admitting 
the abundance of charitable institutions in London, informed 
his hearers that the number of beds in our hospitals are still 
far below the proportion in Paris, Vienna, Petersburg, and other 
large cities of Europe. The Earl of Carlisle recommended the 
project to the Christian world by happily-phrased reference 
to passages in the life of Jesus, showing His tender interest in 
children. The Bishop of London observed that our population 
increases 30,000 a year ; our hospitals much slower. Sir Robert 
Inglis and some medical gentlemen of repute instructed the 
assembly as to the peculiar value to science of infant hospitals ; 
as infants present each disease in what may be called its purest 
form—in the form least modified by the constituent variances 
of the individual. 
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By HAROLD 


HAVE often endeavoured, in using the space accorded to 

me by this hospitable newspaper, to communicate to others 

the comfort and the relaxation that I obtain from the reading 
of detective fiction. There will occur long stretches of time, when 
the pulse of life beats evenly, when I feel no temptation at all 
to resort to this special form of anodyne. But when anxiety or 
worry comes to quicken the pulse, or a bout of overwork renders 
it sluggish, then is the moment surreptitiously to slide one of the 
slim volumes into the overcoat pocket, and to transport oneself 
for a while into a world of adventure, ingenuity and daring. If 
the pulse be slow, then these vicarious excitements impart to it 
the required acceleration: if it be too fast or nervous, then one 
is assuaged by the thought that these horrible calamities—so 
far more intimidating than any that are likely to assail one per- 
sonally—did not in fact occur. There are those, I know, who 
regard it as a sign of protracted adolescence if a person of mature 
years finds comfort in such indulgences. Yet I can assure these 
spoil-sports that, as Mr. Gladstone benignly remarked of a friend 
who was accused of disreputable habits, “ it is within my experi- 
ence that such tastes are not incompatible with the widest erudi- 
tion and the most profound religious convictions.” I admit that 
if | am caught reading a detective novel when I ought to be 
reading about the Statute of Westminster I experience a sort 
of flurried shame. My first instinct is to conceal the little volume, 
but such movements of dissimulation should easily be mastered. 
“It is not,” I remark casually, “ the impossible that I object to 
in detective novels: it is the improbable that destroys all 
suspension of disbelief.” It is for this reason that the works of 
Georges Simenon delight me above all others. He is frequently 
impossible: but never does he allow himself to descend to the 
improbable. He manages, by his remarkable skill in creating 
atmosphere, to render his personages three-dimensional. The 
whole of one’s attention is transposed. 

* * * - 

The great detectives of fiction are, of course, readily recognis- 
able. One would easily be able to identify Sherlock Holmes, 
Hercule Poirot, Lord Peter or Mr. Albert Campion if one met 
them in a crowd ; one would have time to escape before Mr. 
Ellery Queen succeeded in imposing upon one his appalling 
volubility. Yet these people would be recognised as well-known 
public figures, even as one recognises, without knowing them, 
famous athletes, actors or politicians. Commissioner Maigret, 
the hero of Simenon’s novels, is in a different category. One 
would greet him as an old acquaintance, enquire politgly after 
the health of Madame Maigret, and instinctively tender one’s 
tobacco-pouch as he pulled out his pipe. Simenon has accorded 
to Maigret a consistent and natural personality, so vivid and 
convincing that all his former and subsequent colleagues appear 
as mere puppets, twitching their arms and legs artificially and 
emitting ventriloquial sounds. It is thus with some displeasure 
that I have this week been reading a volume published by the 
Presses de la Cité and entitled Les mémoires de Maigret. The 
tone of this little book is direct and forcible ; it would seem 
even that the Commissaire Maigret, from long association with 
Simenon, has acquired much of his traducer’s mastery of style. 
Yet the effect of these memoirs is disturbing, in that they reveal 
the many inaccuracies committed by Simenon, and superimpose 
upon the familiar portrait of Maigret another more authentic 
portrait of the individual himself. To the original Maigret, whom 
one knew so intimately, is added another Maigret who, although 
fully recognisable, is new and alien 

* * * * 

These memoirs of the famous detective of the Quai des 
Orfévres were completed as recently as September last in his 
retirement at Meung-sur-Loire. They do not comprise, except 


as incidental illustrations, accounts of the many notorious cases 
in which M. Maigret was involved. 


They are an attempt rather 
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on the part of Simenon’s hero and victim to rescue his indi- 
viduality from the stereotyped caricature that has been imposed 
upon it by the forty volumes devoted to his activities. Maigret 
although he denies it expressly, writes in a tone of protest, even 
of indignation. Being a man of great integrity, a man who 
“ detests exaggeration,” he admits that the writings of Simenon 
have conferred on him wide and durable celebrity. He admits 
that in some ways he has found it agreeable to be rendered so 
famous a man. It enables him to find a table in some crowded 
restaurant and to be accorded a comfortable place in the train, 
In some ways even it has proved a solace to his vanity. Nor 
does he feel for his biographer any deep personal animosity ; 
they are to this day intimate and congenial friends. Yet his 
purpose in writing his memoirs has been to point out the many 
inaccuracies of Simenon’s portrait and once and for all to estab- 
lish the facts as they were in reality and as they were not in his 
biographer’s imagination. He disclaims all personal rancour, 
His sole desire is to confront a fictional character with a real 
character, an imaginary portrait with a precise self-portrait. Sub- 
consciously, it is evident, he wishes to cleanse his personal dignity 
from the slight smears of ridicule left by the forty volumes 
published by the man whom, without any acute bitterness, he 
describes as “le dénommé Sim.” 
* * * 7 

What we have all loved about Maigret is his ingenuous frank- 
ness. Even in his most broody moments he is terribly anxious 
to avoid all affectation and to tell the truth. He is aware, for 
instance, that there may be something pretentious in a retired 
policeman writing a whole volume to correct what may appear 
to others as trivial points. He knews that he ought to have 
written this Apology in a tone of light banter, since after all he 
is discussing a matter wounding to his own self-esteem. Yet 
he also knows that he has “ never acquired the habit of handling 
irony and would do so heavily.” He therefore writes his book 
in a style of offended dignity. He generously forgives Simenon 
for telescoping his many cases, for reducing weeks of patient 
examination and thought to a few short hours, even for muddling 
up the Sdreté Nationale with the Police Judiciaire. He was 
evidently impressed by Simenon’s assertion that it was necessary 
for literary reasons that the personality of his hero should be 
somewhat stylised. Yet he cannot forgive Simenon for dwelling 
so much upon the solidity of his figure, the slow deliberation of 
his walk, the heaviness of his expression. He is annoyed when 
Simenon adds kilos to his weight and ten years to his age. But 
what has made him suffer more than anything is that Simenon 
represents him always as clad in a raincoat with a velvet collar 
with a bowler hat upon his head. It is true that when the young 
Sim first entered Maigret’s office there was a bowler hat upon a 
peg. Yet this hat was reserved strictly for funerals and for 
official ceremonies. Why, in order to be “ picturesque,” should 
this importunate author impose upon him a form of headgear 
that he detested and hardly ever wore? 

* * * * 


One has the impression that, had it not been for Madame 
Maigret, the relations between Simenon and his victim would 
have become strained. She was delighted by the portrait 
sketched of her in these forty volumes, delighted by the milk- 
man’s awe of her famous husband, entranced by the added 
esteem she acquired in the quarter of the Boulevard Richard- 
Lenoir, and grateful for all these things to Simenon himself. 
When she herself read the manuscript of these memoirs she made 
the infelicitous remark that she could see no difference between 
the self-portrait and that drawn by Simenon. Maigret was 
enraged. “ Perhaps I was wrong,” murmured his devoted wife, 
“to offer an opinion.” No, Madame Maigret, you were perfectly 
right. There is essentially no difference at all 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
“Electra” and “ The Wedding.” (The Old Vic.) 


In their volatile new offering the Old Vic company prove, to our 
delight, that both they and Tchehov are still capable of astonishing 
us. Who, this side of infatuation, would have thought The Wedding 
would act so well, with such désinvolture 2? Certainly nobody since 
the Revolution has given us a more robust, more tenderly destruc- 
tive, vignette of the little bourgeois. The curtain whisks up on a 
provincial wedding-feast in the “ banqueting-room” of a seedy 
hotel. With a free flapping of swing doors and clinking of bead 
curtains the guests, prim and immodest, brimming and parched, 
swarm in. The gas-brackets spread a derisive, jaundiced glow over 
them, and as each toast is drunk a mutually indifferent two-piece 
orchestra obliges with a chord. The bridegroom (Norman Ayrton), 
fussy as a poodle, pops his eyes and pecks his pinch-faced, quivering 
wife (Dorothy Tutin); an amiable Greek (Leo McKern) sweats 
through a wonderfully embarrassing speech, floundering in that 
vague, repetitious politeness to which the linguistic booby is forever 
condemned; Mother (Nuna Davey) dithers, and Father (Peter 
Duguid) tepidly rambles. 

But the chair on the bride’s left is empty ; the guest of, honour 
is late. Mother is for exploding; has she not sent out Andrey 
Andreyevitch with twenty-five roubles to capture the nearest avail- 
able celebrity ? At last his approach is announced, the party is 
fanfared into a stiff receptive group, and, hoar-bearded and mum- 
bling, the lion is shuffled on. He is (praise Heaven) an admiral, 
and must be cajoled, willy-nilly, into a few words. He speaks, 
peacefully, endlessly, about his experiences. A chair scrapes; he 
cries out joyously, discerning a sailor in the throng. Now, beside 
himself, he will demonstrate with what agility naval orders are 
obeyed. His ancient voice is strained and fluted into delivering a 
series of gibberish commands which momentarily recalled Danny 
Kave’s excursion into Gogol. Dumbfounded, the sailor stares. The 
admiral continues. He is seventy-two, he tells us, and a plump 
girl in green chuckles—not contemptuously, but as a just comment 
on his senility. Out of an odd gratitude he begins again, an 
excitable telegraph clerk interrupting to establish his own pro- 
fessional zest by hammering out Morse code on the table. We hear 
more possessed, moonstruck yells at the rigging. The dénouement, 
in which the admiral, now exposed as a mere captain, stumps off 
in fury at hearing that his twenty-five roubles have been embezzled 
by his captor, bears that unmistakable patina of compassion which 
always, in Tchehov, overlays the jaggedness of farce. The party 
continues. 

In the virtuoso part of the admiral Paul Rogers gives his roundest 
performance of the season, and George Devine’s direction imparts 
to the whole the speed and wit of the early René Clair comedies. 
As period piece and as production piece this is a success: at 
last a light-weight company has found material to match its own 
excellencies. The sets and costumes (by Motiey) are most touch- 
ingly ugly. 

The curtain-raiser, Sophocles’ Electra, is a valuable example of 
the kind of work the Old Vic Theatre School has been doing in 
the past few years. It is naturally a little hard on the audience. 
There is no doubt that fer many hundreds of years after it was 
written this was a very remarkable play : one may justifiably guess 
that even at the height of the Renaissance its stringently outspoken 
treatment of a legendary scandal had some claims on the attention 
of the new playgoers. But an author does not necessarily add a 
cubit to his stature with every century that passes; it could be 
urged that, at a certain distance from his own country, time and 
conventions, his theatrical impact can never be commensurate with 
the effort required to bulldoze away the mounting drifts of dust and 
decipher his long-dead zeals and patterns. Michel Saint-Denis’s 

roduction, slow and curiously unrhythmical, does not succeed in 
making the iterated griefs of this doomed house of anything more 
than anecdotal importance. The stock response of terror in the face 
of matricide has vanished. 

It remains an unrivalled training-ground for novice actors. Its 
: us recitations test voice and body to the utmost, without too 
Orutally testing the mind; and there are no awkward props or 
es of furniture to confuse the beginner. Having seen Sophocles 
le Vic, one wants to say: “ With reservations, splendid. Now 
‘et us invite an audience and do a play.” Meanwhile Peggy Ashcroft 
iS spanning some amazing arpeggios as Electra, showing unsuspected 


vocal strength and variety ; but she is unable to convince us that 
the middle part of the play, wholly taken up with lamentations over 
the reported death of Orestes, is much more than dignified padding. 
Catherine Lacey (Clytemnestra), perhaps the most striking stylist in 
our theatre, appears in the costumes, manner and even the voice of 
Gloria Swanson: and it is surely an error, in an age when the 
platform-sole suggests the shopgirl, to put your tragedy queen into 
cothurni. The Tutor’s elaborate lie about Orestes’ death is fiercely 
and unblushingly reeled off by Leo McKern. 

Barabara Hepworth’s set (unstably built by Motley) has the 
bleakness of an undressed shop-window in a very advanced 
department store. In one corner is an armature of bent metal, 
referred to as “ Apollo,” which is probably going to look much 
better when the papier maché arrives. KEN TYNAN. 


CINEMA 


“Tea for Two.” (Warner.) 


‘Lost Youth.” (Continentale) 


WHEN first produced in Italy Lost Youth created an uproar and 
was banned by the censor, who subsequently relented on artistic 
grounds, grounds to which the British censor is singularly insus- 
ceptible. It is interesting that Italy should suddenly be so 
sensitive to its social ills, for it has given us many pictures 
relating to post-war evils, and one can see no reason why this 


not very original story of youth turned gangster should have 
caused such controversy. The film is directed by M. Pietro 
Germi. We follow the shady activities of a tall good-looking lad, 


played by M. Jacques Sermas through appropriately clenched 
teeth. His lust for money, his means of procuring it by robbery 
and violence, his insensitiveness to all human feeling—these aspects 
of current amorality are laid before us frankly. The detective who, 
while investigating the boy's mode of life, falls in love with his 
sister, Mlle. Carla del Poggio, is well outlined by M. Massimo 
Girotti, and there are some lesser portraits which supplement the 
whole very effectively. That youth has been corrupted by war 
and has lost its soul is an unhappy fact to be faced by the police 
forces of every country, and this film is a forthright exposé of a 
situation which is all too familiar ; but neither as a work of art nor 
as a social service is it particularly startling. 


* * + 7 


Tea for Two has no fewer than nine 1929 songs, some from 
No, No, Nanette, others not, to drench the middle-aged heart in 
deep nostalgic dew. Those were the days when one crouched over 
the gramophone, playing the same record fifty times in succession ; 
and it will come as no surprise to those of riper years to find that 
they know all the words of these songs, even the words of the 
verses! They should, however, refrain from singing them. The 
film, though antiquatedly scored, is young and vigorous in other 
ways, and not only does it harbour a remarkable display of talent 
but it also gives out a very friendly atmosphere. Miss Doris Day 
with her pleasing personality, Mr. Gordon MacCrae with his 
Crosby voice, Mr. Gene Nelson, who is assuredly one of the 
most brilliant dancers this side of Mr. Gene Kelly, Miss Eve Arden, 
tough wisecracker, and that perpetrator of foreign spoonerisms, 
Mr. S. Z. Sakall, appear to be as happy as they are clever. This is 
a good musical, and I thoroughly recommend it. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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MUSIC 


ONLY five years lie between Schénberg’s tone-poem Pelleas und 
Melisande, composed in 1902-3, and Holst’s chamber opera 
Savitri of 1908, two works which have been heard in London this 
last week. Schénberg’s op. 5 is a monstrum informe, ingens, hor- 
rendum of a piece, his Melisande a mountainous Laestrygonian 
woman whom one might well hate. The vast orchestra and 
ingenious counterpoint of significatory themes in every way con- 
tradict Maeterlinck’s fey, will-less drama, which calls for some 
form of understatement (whether Debussy’s or another) instead 
of the full Wagnerian apparatus of emphasis, where colossal 
orchestral climaxes succeed one another with a regularity and 
frequency which quickly destroy their effectiveness. This is not 
to deny technical skill or the power to create moments of beauty, 
overripe but real, to Schénberg, who was still working wholly in 
the Wagnerian world and reproduced most of the faults of his idol 
Mahler—musical elephantiasis, shapelessness and an emotionalism 
of literary origin—without any of his original characteristics. 


Pelleas und Melisande is, in fact, something like a parody of 
the post-Wagnerian tone-poem. When, a few years later, Schén- 
berg developed a deliberate and conscious vein of originality, 
it was in the devising of an intellectual method rather than in 
the creation of a new, personal world of musical feeling. He 
invented a new musical language, rather as Dr. Zamenhof invented 
Esperanto ; but what he has expressed in this new language has 
been fundamentally what he was expressing before, only in com- 
pressed, tabloid form instead of at great length and with the full 
splendour of traditional syntax. 


Holst, too, started as an enthusiastic Wagnerian; but his 
development was organic and instinctive rather than intellectually 
determined. The drama of Savitri is wholly interior and psycho- 
logical, not yet ascetic as in Holst’s mature manner but already 
self-denying in the matter of orchestral richness and exterior 
action. The orchestration is for double string quartet and bass, 
two flutes, cor anglais and women’s chorus (used wholly instru- 
mentally) ; the scenery and action are reduced to a minimum. It 
is difficult for a Westerner to use the Hindu scriptures naturally, 
without an air of affectation, and Western audiences find the idea 
of Maya—the belief that all phenomena are an illusion—as foreign 
to their habits of mind as the practice of Yoga to their habits 
of body. 

Holst used this Hindu atmosphere with all the conviction of the 
enthusiastic amateur of Oriental soul-states, and he found, to 
express the exotic, a form of melodic recitative often beautiful 
and telling in itself as well as apt for his purpose. The idiom 
of Savitri is a strange compound of folk-song and Wagnerian 
lyrical expansion, and it is paradoxical that one of his earliest 
essays in the sensitive setting of an English text should be based 
on a translation from the Sanskrit. The part of Death—always 
a dangerous character on the stage, lyrical or otherwise—contains 
the most forcible music that Holst had so far written; and 
although he had not yet achieved naturalness and his melodic 
lines often seem contrived and experimental, they are already 
intensely personal, unspoiled by the reminiscences of other styles 
which sometimes flaw the music of Savitri herself and of her 
husband Satyavan. 


At the Victoria and Albert Museum, where a concert perform- 
ance of the work was given on March 18th, Roderick Jones 
contrived, even in a boiled shirt, to make Death an impressive and 
powerful figure, a being of a different order of creation from 
Elsie Morison’s Savitri and Max Worthley’s Satyavan. Perhaps 
Savitri’s part is the most difficult. Every time that her passionate 
pleading attains a truly lyrical stature and becomes, as it were, 
air-borne, the wings on which Holst makes her rise are too plainly 
borrowed from the Festspielhaus at Bayreuth ; and it is astonishing 
what rich and full sonority Holst achieves with his small orchestra 
on these occasions. But they contradict both the mood and the 
manner of the rest of the piece and impose a stylistic strain on 
any singer. John Pritchard, who conducted the orchestra and 
the women’s choir, had plainly given much thought and care to 
Holst’s score, and it is probable that occasional lack of balance 
in the lyrical climaxes was the fault of the composer and inherent 
in the music. MARTIN COOPER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I WAS wrong, or at least premature, about the absence of rooks from 
the nests in the copse at Hushheath Manor, that shapely, smal! Eliza- 
bethan house with an Italian garden on the northern side of a steep hill, 
A week after my observation I walked round that way again, to be 
greeted from afar by the Tennysonian clamour, the “caw ... caw” and 
the “ cruk...cruk ...”, with the accompaniment of windy wings and 
hustling of branches. There they were, dozens of them, milling around 
the tree-tops, arguing and squabbling, sailing off, changing their minds 
and returning to pancake heavily on the already untidy stacks of twiggery 
surviving from the industry of former tenants. The sun was shining, 
glinting off their feathers so that every bird shone like a fabrication in 
blue steel. The only silent thing about them was their shadows on the 
lane below, gliding to and fro over its surface like ghostly shuttles, 
Debris showered down; twigs, dead leaves, cast-off feathers. It was 
a great house-moving scene, and I almost looked around for furniture 
vans and sacks of straw. 
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Signs of Hope 

That was a memorable walk, for the return of the rooks was not the 
only sign of spring that came my way. Further gales and floods had 
filled the Weald with open lakes where there should have been spring 
wheat. The washed-blue sky turned those patches of water to vivid 
sapphire, and every little puddle in every little rut and hoof-mark was a 
gem, inviting mz to search into its depth for some prognostication 
of I knew not what; anything expressive of hope, renewed youth, the 
apparition of beauty, ‘The air, too, sparkled, touching the roof of my 
mouth with a slight sting, like that ot champagne. Nobody can describe 
such moments, unless it be children ; and children have not the technique. 

I saw the first primroses along the banks of the hedges; a few wind- 
flowers and white violets, ana quite a number of tiny wild strawberries, 
This iast 1s surely the most modest of all flowers, with its grey-white 
petals so shy that they hardly touch each other. What a contrast they 
offer in character to tne almost vulgar crowd of coltsfoot 1 saw the 
following day beside the permanent way on Tonbridge railway-station. 
The sun was shining there, too, and the great coins of the leafless yellow 
flowers, with their hairy stalks so thick and sturdy, Jooked like those 
artificial blooms mage ot enamelled metal with which snop windows are 
sometimes embellished. An old man was sitting on the platform, coughing 
persistently. I wanted to leap down, gather a handful of the coltsfoot 
and offer it to him as a febrifuge for his heated breathing apparatus. 


A Nocturne 

The new March moon has brought a change to the hours after dark. 
I was out prowling round before dinner, with the corgi snuffling 
his way along like a miniature doodle-bomb, exploding at every 
rabbit-hole. Light had almost dissolved and only the dim shapes of 
the landscape were to be discerned. But the larks were singing up in 
the luminous sky, filling it with cascades of song that served as substitute 
for light. Up the hill, behind my own house among a frame of pines, 
several blackbirds were giving a male voice recital. It was proud stuff 
they offered: take it or leave it. I was too far off to hear the words; 
but I knew what they would be—rich testament phrases expressing all 
the superb certainties of life. I took them, and was thankful. 

And what a sunset to give a background to this concert of soprano and 
baritone! Alter the windy day the sky had cleared, but the swept-up 
masses of cloud lay banked in the west under the sun. His great blood- 
red disk was reflected on this cloudbank, the image seeming to be a 
pertect aisk, too, slightly fuller in tinge, lying at right-angles before the 
sun, and touching it, rim to rim. 


In the Garden 

I am anxiously watching the graftings on the old winter pear, for the 
heavy weather has washed away most of the clay with which they were 
affianced to the old wood. No sign of life yet. 

When Thomas Cromwell, in the sixteenth century, gave warning that 
he intended to seize the riches of Canterbury Cathedral, the tremblirg 
Prior sent him, as a sop to Cerberus, a case of apples, with the note that 
they were “Pome Riall, good to drink wine with.” I wonder if that 
can be an old name for the russet? Readers may have heard of this. 
And, speaking of wine, I visited a friend at Molash this week, and his 
wife gave me a tumbler of her elderberry wine that I could hardly 
distinguish from a Chateauneuf, or one of those fuller wines from the 
Roussillon. 

Many of my May Queen seed potatoes having gone mouldy before 
planting, | mentioned this in a letter to my seedsman. By return came 


a consignment of another early brand. How characteristic is this gesture 
of these people. 
character of seedsmen all the world over. 


Something of the First Garden still clings to the 
RicuarD CHURCH. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 55 
Report by Richard Usborne 


Tomkins, the hunter, a fairly veracious man, said, “1 once shot 
alion with a bandaged paw in the African jungle.” A prize of £5 
was offered for explaining, in his own words, how this happened. 

I didn’t invent the shooting-a-lion-with-a-bandaged-paw idea. 
One evening in May, 1941, in the bar of the King David Hotel, 
Jerusalem, | heard, over my shoulder, one of a group of four 
British officers say: “ Have you ever shot a lion with a bandaged 
paw?” I noted it in my diary, whence it rose to tease me again 
the other day. I wasn’t sure which of the four uniformed types 
at the King David was the speaker. They were all in a fairly 
solemn, no-fooling mood. And the word was certainly “ lion,” 
not “line.” I rather hoped that one of the four would go in for 
this competition, and send me the true story, to win. 


But no. Nobody’s explanation has convinced me. A good 
deal of ingenuity, but nothing with the ring of conviction such 
as you get, for example, in Jim Corbett’s wonderful lion and 
leopard stories. If I had been going in for this competition myself 
| would, I think, have re-read Corbett for atmosphere. But I still 
don’t know what the story would have been. 

Androcles turned up in several entries, of course. 

“The bandaged paw? Oh, I got the beast from a British 
Council troupe. Damned silly, I call it, playing Shaw in 
Nigeria ! ” (D. L. L. Clarke.} 

Mrs. Ormerod’s last line 

“I also found a snake with a diamond necklace round its 
throat, but that’s another story. ' 

was pleasant. 

A publicity stunt (? to impress vets) organized by the great 
Zigski for the great Zugstein’s Patent Waterproof Bandage Dress- 
ing was Pauline Willis’s guess. “Shot” equals “ photographed ” 
was a possibility tried by several. 

Three entrants gave the bandaged paw (hand) to Tomkins, as 

“What's that? Where does the bandaged paw come in? 
Who d’you think I am... Andromeda or something ?_ I was 
the one with the bandaged paw, old man. Cut it with a tin- 
opener the day before. Ha! ha! I had you there! ” (E. D. 
Grierson.) 

R. C. Brookfield had Tomkins, for want of a better weapon, wrap 
half a paw-paw (carica papaya) in a puttee, and sling it with the 
other puttee . . . oh, well, it didn’t sound likely. 

The fantastic were frequent. E. P. Stanham’s ending was 

“Funny thing was I bagged a unicorn next day whose 
hooves were bandaged in just the same way.” 

And C. J. Richards’s 

“We buried the lion’s body the same evening with full 
ceremonial honours to the music of a tribal band, or 
m'shindi, as the natives of that part of Tanganyika call it. 
Curiously enough, not long afterwards I shot a large and 
rather inebriated baboon wearing an Old Haileyburian tie.” 

Well, verisimilitude being out, I award the prizes in a fancy- 
free mood ; the first of £2 to an anonymous competitor (name and 
address please), and three seconds of £1 to Leonard L. Hicks, K. J. 
Webb and Mrs. W. M. Mathieson (for whose entry there is, unfor- 
tunately, no room). 

PRIZES 
(ANON) 

“Years later I learnt the story. I met a bearer who had been in the 
service of a Nubian King. He told me that his late master had not 
been content to sit upon a throne flanked by the figures of lions. They 
had to be real ones. 

“So tamers had been sought, and after months of hard work, two lions 
had actually been induced to take up their positions. And right noble 
had they looked, so that the King’s subjects had looked upon him as 
indeed the chosen of the gods to have thus demonstrated his power 
over lions as well as men. But for the lions it had been a different 
Story. They had been humiliated and put on show. 

“They had borne it for several weeks, and then one day a mouse 
had clock-worked across the floor, and bitten one of the lions on the 
paw. This had been the final indignity. With a roar the mighty animal 
had risen and fled from the throne-room. 

“ Later the bearer had found him sobbing in his den, with blood pouring 
from the bitten paw. He had bandaged it as well as he could. But it 
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had been no good. That lion could stand no more. 
palace that very night, and had never been seen again 

“ My amazement at this story was great, but not so great as the bearer’ 
when I took him aside and presented him with a skin | had always kepi 
by me. It was the skin of the lion with the bandaged paw.” 


(LEONARD L. Hicks) 


“You ought to know how to fasten a safety-pin properly. Mrs. 
Codd did pot; it cost her Tiddles. 
“She was a lion-tamer; La Belle Souris professionally. Gave up 


when the war started and went to Africa, lions and all. Going home 
she called it, but she really came from Wombell. 

“She settled down on the edge of the jungle. The natives weren't 
pleased; they thought lions, even ‘caged lions, were dangerous. Still 
thought so when Mrs. Codd let Tiddles sit on her. (The other five 
wouldn't perform—disliked the heat and sensed local audiences were 
unappreciative. Animals KNOW!) 

“One day Tiddles got loose. The natives being fearful litter-fiends, 
poor Tiddles cut his paw on a broken Coco-Cola bottle and went limp- 
ing back to Mrs. Codd. He stuck the dowsings of iodine gamely— 
knowing they were for his good—but when, fastening the bandage, Mrs. 
Codd pricked him severely with a safety-pin, Tiddles shuffled off with 
painful roars... .” 

(K. J. Wess) 

Tomkins said: “It’s perfectly simple. 
it the other night over a sundowner. 
naturally— 

“It seems the chief in those parts has had a row with his witch- 
doctor and now patronises the rival firm—Brown. He lets his invalids 
accumulate a bit, then lines "em up, sends for Brown for a spot of mass- 
medicine. Brown obliges—even treats the animals, to spread the benefits 
of civilisation. 

“Well, the week before my hunt, he went through the usual routine— 
men, animals and bits of women. That's all he can see—there’s a tabu 
in the tribe against white men seeing the women—they stick their arm 
or leg or whatever it is through a curtain. (I don’t know what happens 
if it isn’t an outlying bit: must ask Brown.) 

“ Well, he noticed that the last limb stuck through the women's curtain 
was different—but what the hell? He treats the animals, anyhow. 

“Intelligent beasts—that was a lioness, not a lion by the way.” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 58 
Set by R. Kennard-Davis 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a conver- 
sation (in not more than 250 words) on their respective masters 
between Sam Weller and Jeeves. 


Brown, the M.O., mentioned 
I'd recognised his bandaging, 





Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “Competition,” and must 
be received not later than April 4th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of April 13th. 
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LETTERS TO 


Homes for Farmworkers 


Sir.—Mr. Sykes, in his very interesting article in the Spectator of March 
9th, does not mention one of the facts which is bound to have a far- 
reaching effect on the future of farming, viz., the future of the farm- 
worker. There is a hint that Mr. Sykes is one of those fortunate ones 
who has inherited the solution of this problem from the past. 

Farming nowadays offers one of the most attractive openings for a 
young man. The work is more interesting than ever, wages are good, 
and bed and board are excellent ; but farm-workers are not forthcoming. 
Why ? Because in many districts, unless the majority take a vow of 
celibacy, they have no future. It is true that council houses have bee 
built in rural areas, but they are seldom occupied by farm-workers. 
The position is probably more acutely felt in Wales, because Welshmen 
do not take naturally to living in villages and towns. But the problem 
goes deeper than this. Farm-workers, married as well as unmarried, 
should reap some direct benefit from the soil. The farm-worker and his 
wife should be able to keep a pig or two, some chickens and possibly 
a cow. There would then be some purpose in the work, and the table 
would provide food for the farm-workers of tomorrow. 


I find that farmers are fully aware of the urgency of this matter, but 
when it comes to doing something about it; they say they are up against 
it—and by “it” 1 presume they mean the townsman’s insistence on 
imposing miniature towns in the heart of the country.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, J. Jones-Davies. 

Llywel Vicarage, Trecastle, Breconshire. 


A Commonwealth of Churches 


Sirn.— Mr. Garaway asks for “an organisation consisting of individual 
members of the various Churches which would have a similar relationship 
to the World Council of Churches as the United Nations Association 
has to the United Nations Organisation.” J think we can offer him just 
what he desires in the Associates of the Ecumenical Movement. It 
links its members with both the British Council of Churches and the 
World Council of Churches, and in some 150 cities and towns with a 
It seeks to unite them in prayer; to increase interest and 
the councils and active participation in their activities, includ- 
to encourage local Councils of Churches and all 
efforts to promote the local co-operation of the Churches; and to 
encourage individual contributions to the support of the movement. 
All associates receive the bulletin of the British Council of Churches, 
The Church in the World, and other literature. May I invite Mr. 
Garaway and all who feel with him to write to the General Secretary 
of the British Council of Churches at this address for particulars of 
our work. 


local council 


support of 
ing study-programmes ; 


I believe that this chain of Christian witness and co-operation, from 
the World Council of Churches, through many national councils, down 
to local councils, goes some distance to meeting the desires of Viscount 
Cecil. Its greatest need, to make the official movement yet more vital 
and effective, is the enthusiastic and instructed backing of large numbers 
of individual Christians throughout the country.—Yours faithfully, 

39 Doughty Street, W.C.1. HuGH MarTIN. 
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THE EDITOR 


Section 47 


Sir,—I must thank your correspondent for correcting me on matters of 
fact, but I must join issue with him on the question of principle. ] 
cannot believe a country that has rejected compulsory vaccination wil] 
for long accept the compulsory medical treatment that he envisages, 
For my own part I would prefer not to deal with any patient that did 
not seek my advice of his own free will, knowing as I do that treatment 
without co-operation is unlikely to be useful ; and if, when I am old, I 
lose faith in the therapeutic fashions prevailing at the time, and wish 
to die in my own house, I do not think that the Medical Officer of 
Health should have the power to confine me in hospital without any 
case being heard. We used to be taught that to examine or treat a 
patient against his will constituted an assault in law, but I take it that 
Section 47 in some manner removes this difficulty. In conclusion, Sir, 
may I repeat that compulsory medical treatment, a necessary evil in 
prisons and asylums, has, to my mind, no place in a general hospital— 
Yours faithfully, CONSULTANT PHYSICIAN, 


1951 


rk FF 


Religion and Politics 


Sin,—When commenting on Dr. Barnes and the Vicar of Crockham Hill, 
Janus falls into the all too common error of imagining that spiritual 
matters must be kept in a watertight compartment. Religion includes 
every sphere of life, of which politics is one. He has every right to 
disagree with both these churchmen, but not for the reason he gives. I 
might just as well say that he, himself, prejudices his position as a 
journalist by commenting on politics. Janus and I, not being politicians, 
but both having ample opportunity to express our views publicly, are 
lucky, but who is to say whether his political views are any sounder 
than mine? I am not in agreement with either Dr. Barnes or the Vicar 
of Crockham Hill, but they probably do not agree with me, so the 
position evens itself out. But it is their duty to try to interpret their 
views of Christianity in every sphere of life, as it is also mine.—Yours 
faithfully, - F. J. M. Hocartn. 
Tunbridee Wells. 


I ord ombe Vic arage, 


Malays and Malayans 


Sir,—In your note on Malaya in the Spectator of February 2nd refer- 
ence is made to the economic rivalry between “the Chinese and the 
Malayans.” “Malayans” is a term generally used to describe all rest 
dents in Malaya of whatever race or creed, whether Malays, Chinese, 
Indians, Europeans or Eurasians. The reference in the quotation referred 
to should therefore have been to “ Malays,” not “ Malayans.” 


Miners should also have been referred to amongst those “ still living 
in an atmosphere of continuous and undetected danger,” as the tin- 
mining industry is second only in importance to rubber-planting in the 
economy of Malaya and its contribution to the Commonwealth dollar- 
pool.—Yours faithfully, J. T. CHarret. 

P.O. Box No. 67, Ipoh, Perak, Malaya. 


Unwillingly to School 


Sin,——We were most shocked when we read the article of Miss Virginia 
Graham in your paper the other day. She spoke of her childhood days 
and how shg and the children of today were, and still are, forced to 
read, as she put it, dull-as-dust Shakespeare. Miss Graham cannot know 
many grammar-school children of today, for if she did she would never, 
we are quite sure, have written that article. 


We look forward to English lessons, not dread them. Shakespeare, 
in the way we are taught it at our school, is made so interesting and 
absorbing that there is no glancing at clocks, but the time goes too 
quickly. In schools today we do not stand in our desks and read 
Shakespeare ; we have a stage and act, and put our hearts into our 
acting. Whether the day is dull or fine, we do not care. Hasn't Miss 
Graham ever watched Bottom, or the haughty Malvolio, or ever felt 
the tenseness in the scene of Julius Caesar's death ? One of the high- 
lights of our school-year is the inter-form competition when scenes are 
acted from plays each form is taking at the time. Hf Miss Graham 
could see the enthusiasm with which this is met, the rehearsals, the making 
of costumes, the learning of speeches (not a bit dull, as Miss Graham 
describes it), the last-minute stage-fright before going on, and the honour 
f winning the bust of Shakespeare. she would certainly change her views 
on the modern generation’s reaction to Shakespeare. 
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A Sound Investment 


To an investor, a sound investment means a 
fair yield and reasonable security. The com- 
munity too .ay benefit by his /endinmg. But what 
if he gives his money without seeking any return 
for himself, knowing that his action will result in 
human happiness and security? That is surely 


just as sound an investment! 


The individual can do much good on his 
own, but when faced with a probler.. and 
not knowing the best thing to do, he can 
contribute to the common good by sup- 
porting those who are better placed to 
deal with it. 


The G.B.I. has the organisation to cope with 
many problems which face Governess and Private 
Teachers to-day. These are the women who 
have contributed much to the building of the 
British character. ‘They have not always the 
comfort and help of relatives and friends for they 
are all single women. Will you invest something 
to procure a fair yield and reasonable security for 


them ? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Shakespeare's works are not just dry old books to be thrust in a corner 
so as not to remind us of our school-days; they are something to be 
read at all times. It is a continual source of wonder to us when we 
discover how many words and quotations of the great master pi 
incorporated in our every-day language, and how adequately many of 
the speeches could apply to the present day.—Yours faithfully, — 

Form III, 
Mary DatcHetor Girts’ Scoot. 

Camberwell Grove, S.E.5. 


Mr. Bevin’s Record 

Sir,—In the leading article in last week’s Spectator it is stated that Mr. 
Bevin occupied the Foreign Office longer than any predecessor since Sir 
Edward Grey. Did not Mr. Eden in fact occupy it longer ?—Yours 
faithfully, CLINTON FIENNEs. 

Hampstead. N.W.3. 

(Mr. Eden's two terms of office were certainly longer than Mr. Bevin’s 
one. It should have been made clear that the reference was to unbroken 
spells—Eprror, Spectator.} 


Ellen Terr y 


Sir,—I was present at what I have always understood to be the last 

appearance of Ellen Terry and Henry Irving together. This was at the 

New Theatre, Oxford, in 1902. She was Portia, and Irving Shylock. 

May | confirm that the vivacity and youthfulness of her speech and 

action were amazing.—Yours faithfully, E. C. Tipretrs. 
The Vicarage, Newton-upon-Rawcliffe, Pickering. 


Overseas Students 


Sir,—I was most interested in Harold Nicolson’s Marginal Comment 
in your issue of February 9th, and his description of the good work 
being done by London House and the Victory Club in providing places 
where students of various nationalities and races can meet on equal 
and friendly terms I am sure that you would not like your readers to 
gain the impression that the problem of accommodation and of social 
amenities, especially for the great many Asiatic and Colonial students 
in London, is fully met by these two institutions, as well by Student 
Movement House, International Languages Club, Croydon, the new 
Methodist International Hostel at Inverness Terrace, W.2, our centre 
here and other institutions. 

As some readers are aware, there are also other plans in mind, such 
as one for an international hostel and club in connection with the London 
University students, and the Lord Mayor's Thanksgiving Scheme, which 
is connected with London House. Although accommodation for a few 
overseas guests has been available at the London Friends International 
Centre since 1941, this is proving to be insufficient, and London Friends 
(Quakers) have recently set up a committee to investigate the possibilities 
of opening an international student hostel of their own which, it is 
estimated, would hold about sixty students, and cost about £20,000. | 
should be grateful if any readers who are interested would get in touch 
with me.—Yours faithfully, Frep Irvine. 

32 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. (Chairman). 


Although Not If 


Sir,—lIs it pedantic to protest at th: growing habit of writing “if” for 
“although”? It is discouraging to see it appearing in your columns. 
“The hotels,” I read, “if simple, were attractive and clean”; and if 
they were not simple, were they unattractive and dirty? Suppose I 
write “the hotels, if luxurious, are expensive.” Does this mean “the 
hotels, although luxurious, are expensive” or “those hotels which are 
luxurious are expensive”? It is difficult to see how a construction 
which leads to such ambiguity can be justified —Yours faithfully, 
J. A. NELDER. 
Walnut Cottage, Alveston, Stratford-on-A von. 


Publisher and Reviewer 
Sirn,—In her review of The Cardinal, Miss Marghanita Laski remarks 
that she is accustomed to “devour a book in a few hours.” In this 
case a more protracted effort was made with disappointing result. It is 
a pity that a book by an American writer of accepted literary reputation 
should find its way into the hands of a reviewer whose standard of 
intelligent reading so obviously invites the description of superficial. 
—Yours faithfully, E. R. H. Harvey. 
Joint Managing Director, MacDonald & Co., Ltd. 

43 Ludgate Hill, E.C 4. 

(Our reviewer, at any rate, adopts an entirely disinterested attitude 
towards the book in question; its publishers’ attitude is a matter for 
anyone's conjecture.—Epb., Spectator.] 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


WO massive volumes contain the Diary* which Dostoievsky 

contributed, first weekly and later monthly, to the review, 

The Citizen, between 1873 and 1881. The Diary is not con- 
tinuous, and there is a long break between 1877 and 1880 when 
Dostoievsky was at work on The Brothers Karamazov ; there is 
only one instalment for each of the years 1880 and 1881, the 
one for 1880 consisting of Dostoievsky’s famous address on the 
occasion of the unveiling of the Pushkin memorial in Moscow. 
The address created immense enthusiasm ; but there was an even 
deeper significance in the occasion than was then apparent. A 
year later Dostoievsky himself was dead, and from Pushkin to 
Dostoievsky covers the whole period of that astonishing creative out- 
burst which makes the nineteenth century in Russia one of the 
most brilliant ages in history, brilliant not only because of the 
variety and richness of its literary achievements but because of the 
revolutionary change they made in the powers of the human under- 
standing. It is one of the unsolved tasks of historical criticism to 
reveal the precise relationship between the two parallel develop- 
ments that took place, under such different material conditions, in 
Russia and in Western Europe; and we must admit that, so far 
at least, this task has been undertaken with far greater seriousness 
from the Russian than from the European side, so much so that 
one is tempted to agree with the claim so often repeated by 
Dostoievsky in these essays: “ We Russians necessarily know Europe 
as well as ourselves, but Europe does not know us.” Indeed, for a 
European it is a sad confession that only recently, under the direct 
or indirect influence of political fanaticism or hatred of one kind 
or another, has any serious attermpt been made to solve the prob!em 
which Russia presents for Europe. Unfortunately, the very motives 
which direct men’s minds to the problem of Russia are those which 
prevent any dispassionate consideration of it. 


Certainly anyone who wishes to wrestle with the angel, or devil, 
of Russia should prepare himself by reading these essays of 
Dostoievsky’s. At the same time they present considerable diffi- 
culties to a Western reader. For here Dostoievsky tries to establish 
some direct and personal method of communication between 
himself and the Russian educated public (it is obvious that he has 
no hope of reaching a wider audience). He tries to throw off the 
veils of artistic creation, to discard the voice of Raskolnikov, or 
Stavrogin, or the Karamazovs, and to think aloud for the benefit 
of his readers. The result is a long, repetitive, often incoherent 
monologue, which covers an immense variety of disconnected 
subjects, some merely ephemeral but some, and it is to these that 
Dostoievsky returns again and again, of profound and lasting 
interest. Incoherence here is the result of obsession, and, what is 
more, of obsessions which the Western European does not and 
cannot share, so that often in these essays it is difficult to distin- 
guish between what is due to Dostoievsky’s profound and subtle 
understanding of life and what are merely the outpourings of that 
“Russian soul” which Conrad, for instance, found so repellent. 
Yet, in spite of this, it is perhaps possible to distinguish three themes 
which permanently occupy Dostoievsky’s mind, whether he is 
talking about a sensational murder-trial, or Nekrasov, or the 
Bulgarian massacres ; those themes are Russia, Europe and some- 
thing to which for lack of anything better we have to give the 
name of God. And if we make a further effort of simplification, 
we can say that these three are only different aspects of one single 
theme which for Dostoievsky Was the deepest underlying reality, 
the dark substratum into which, at moments, he had so 
miraculously clear a vision. 

It would, of course, be presumptuous to try to summarise 
Dostoievsky’s ideas in any brief space, especially because their 
ambivalence and ambiguity are of their very essence, and also 
because many of them, while familiar and even trite to a Russian, 
may strike a Western European as strange to the point of lunacy ; 
and if, for instance, we were to apply to some of Dostoievsky’s 

*The Diary of a Writer. By F. M. Dostoievsky. Translated and 
Annotated by Boris Brasol. Two Volumes. (Cassell. 50s. the set.) 


political writings the fashionable techniques of logical-positivism 
we might be forced to regard him as one of the most accomplished 
writers of nonsense that have ever existed. 

Yet it might not be unfair, however crude and summary, to say 
that Dostoievsky’s fundamental ideas ran somewhat as follows. 
Russia owed to Europe, in the period between Peter the Great 
and the liberation of the serfs, whatever she knew of modern 
civilisation, and, indeed, Russia adopted this knowledge so whole- 
heartedly that she became better equipped to understand it than 
Europe herself. For Europe, owing to the domination, first of 
Catholicism and then of its child, revolutionary radicalism (so 
that the Grand Inquisitor is the truest symbol of European political 
thought), became so corrupted by rationalism that it reached 
the stage where “everything is permitted” and there were no 
longer any barriers to the vilest excesses of which men are capable 
in thought or in action. Indeed, just because the Russian educated 
classes adopted civilisation from Europe, they took with it its 
inherent corruption, with which they became fatally infected. But 
because the Revolution carried out by Peter did not touch the 
ruled, but only the rulers, the Russian peasant, though sunk in 
barbarism, bestiality and ignorance, still preserved, precisely because 
of his suffering, a pure, undefiled and primitive faith. The Russian 
peasant “carries in his heart the image of Christ,” and indeed a 
specifically Russian Christ, whose essence is above all his love for 
suffering humanity. Nothing can take away from the peasant 
his centuries-old knowledge and experience of a Christ whom he 
has fashioned in his own image, and for this reason it is necessary 
for the Russian ruling class to humble themselves before the 
peasant, who will bring to Europe the redemption she needs ; just 
because the Russian people’s political and religious ideas are speci- 
fically and exclusively Russian, that is, founded upon their unique 
experience of suffering, the faith and the salvation Russia offers 
is a universal one. Every great nation, says Dostoievsky, must 
believe that she is meant to dominate the world, and so must 
Russia ; but hers will be the domination of universal love. 

At first sight, when compared with the actual course of history, 
this prophetic analysis seems signally misconceived, and one might 
be tempted to dismiss it as the ravings of a not very inspired idiot. 
But may it not be rather a prophecy to which history has given 
a malicious and sinister twist which did not figure in Dostoievsky’s 
calculations ? For it is precisely in Russia that the Grand Inquisi- 
tor has most completely triumphed and there that his opponent has 
been most totally defeated ; their conversation in Seville is repeated 
every day in the cellars of the Lubianka. Yet in his triumph the 
Grand Inquisitor has not disdained to assume some of the postures 
of the peasant’s suffering Christ. The screams of rage and hate 
that come from Moscow play a curious counterpoint with doctrines 
of universal love. The gospel of humanity united by suffering may 
be read every week in the Cominform Journal ; and never was the 
legend of a Third Rome, founded on universal love, more 
stridently and continuously preached. 

Curiously enough, one cannot feel that such a development would 
have been wholly unexpected to Dostoievsky, fervently though he 
preached a rival faith. For just as his own religious experience was 
a matter of struggle rather than achievement, a miracle by which 
faith precariously triumphed over reason, so his political ideas are 
only just rescued from blackest pessimism by an irrational intuition 
of the supreme value of the Russian people, an intuition which 
first came to him during his days of suffering in the house of 
the dead. Yet Dostoievsky’s genius was such that it never allowed 
the evidence of things unseen to obscure what was seen by his 
extraordinarily penetrating eye ; the two enter into such a strangely 
intimate union that they seem to be one. The moral and physical 
detail of what Dostoievsky saw in the house of the dead was entirely 
calculated to make him believe that the triumph of the Grand 
Inquisitor was and is inevitable ; but he also believed he saw, and 
his genius is precisely in making us accept this belief, a perpetually 
repeated miracle by which, out of such squalor, a great beauty 
was born. GorRONWY REES. 
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The Task of the Red Cross 


Warrior Without Weapons. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


Nosopy nowadays shares Mussolini's belief that war is to men 
what childbirth is to women; or anyway nobody avows it. But 
most men who become actively engaged in a war find compensating 
moments of satisfaction, and it is these that they remember after- 
wards and write books of reminiscences about. There has lately 
been a popular vogue for such reminiscences of adventure and 
escape, with all the horrors of war sportingly swept out of sight, 
or glimpsed momentarily just for the sake of realism. With the 
world already on the brink of another war, it is high time the 
balance was redressed; and no one could be better qualified to 
redress it than a widely experienced official of the International 
Red Cross. The scope of Dr. Junod’s first-hand knowledge of war 
and its consequences in the last fifteen years is far beyond the 
pretensions of even the hardiest soldier of fortune: it covers 
Abyssinia in 1935, Spain in 1936-37, Poland in 1939, France in 
1940, Greece in 1942, Berlin in 1943-44, and Japan in 1945. There 
is hardly an episode in it of which humanity ought not to be 
ashamed. 

That is not to say that Dr. Junod is a merciless critic, or even 
a humourless one, though no combatant in that period could deny 
him the right to be both. He found little to amuse him in twentieth- 
century warfare, and the nearest to a joke in his book is perhaps 
the description of his successful efforts to ingratiate himself with a 
remote Abyssinian tribe by “letting off a prolonged yodel in the 
best style of the Swiss herdsmen.” But even if there is little to 
smile at in Warrior Without Weapons, there is little bitterness 
either. Dr. Junod has a large capacity to understand the motives 
even of the men he found most foreign to his point of view, as a 
neutral both by temperament and by national tradition. He writes 
with notable generosity of the British authorities’ attitude towards 
the non-combatant victims of the blockade ; and there is almost no 
nationality that has not earned some degree of respect from him 
through individuals serving under the Red Cross. Moral disgust 
is an emotion almost foreign to him, and one of the rare moments 
when he comes near to it is in describing his flight over Hiroshima 
in September, 1945: “Though flying above the remains of 
Hiroshima it was of Dessie I thought.” It is right that we should 
be thus reminded that “our” side could be as horrifying to a 
neutral as “ theirs.” 


By Marcel Junod. 
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Dessie in Abyssinia and Hiroshima in Japan were practical 
the beginning and the end of his experiences of the h 4 
¢ orror of 
modern war. In between he saw the natives sprayed with mustard. 
gas and the Red Cross machine-gunned in Abyssinia; he met 
prisoners submitted to torture in Spain and Greece; he saw men 
and women dropping dead of starvation in the streets of Athens, 
and disfigured by the effects of radio-activity in the streets of 
Hiroshima ; he saw Russian prisoners of war treated like vermin 
in German camps, and senior British and American officers reduced 
to the behaviour of mechanical slaves in Japan. And again and 
again the Herrenvolk, whichever it might be on any particular 
occasion, warned him not to interfere. ‘“ The International Red 
Cross would have done better not to interfere,” said Badoglio jn 
Addis Ababa. “Don’t interfere too much with all these things % 
said the Spanish Minister of Justice. “On your attitude today will 
depend the whole future of the International Red Cross Delegation 
in Japan,” said the Colonel in command of all the prison-camps 
in Manchuria. The Gestapo simply put him under arrest as a spy 
And to all of them Dr. Junod made no reply. 

What reply could he have made? The problem of intervention 
went to the root of the existence of the Red Cross. In every war 
one combatant has slightly different standards of humanity from 
the other; and even when the differences are negligible, incidents 
springing from the heat of the battle can be made excuses for cold. 
blooded retaliation. The task of the Red Cross, taking for granted 
the existence of warfare, is to even out the differences of level 
between two combatants, and to raise, if possible, the level of both. 
It combines the functions of a lock and a dam. But it can only 
do so with the good will of both sides ; and in the wars of the last 
few years it has been all too easy for one side or the other to 
repudiate Red Cross intervention on the ground that the other side 
does not recognise the Geneva Convention. Dr. Junod states the 
dilemma in moving terms, but it would be beyond his scope to 
suggest a solution for it. He points the way, however, in recording 
a conversation with one military commander who suggested that 
the Red Cross should interfere not less but more, to serve as a 
force not for mitigating but for abolishing war altogether. Ironic- 
aliy, that commander was General MacArthur. 

C. M. Woopuouse. 


A Voice of the Past 


Memories and Portraits. By Ivan Bunin. Translated by Vera Traill 
and Robin Chancellor. (Lehmann. 12s. 6d.) 


IVAN BUNIN, at eighty, looks back on a past in which he has played 
the part of a symbolic figure. Chief of the first generation of 
writers to be driven into exile, he was first, too, of the men without 
a country to receive the Nobel Prize, and the first important writer 
to see his audience shrink to a gradually narrowing circle of emigrés 
and to rely for his principal public on translations of his work. 
After Bunin, Kuprin, Sologub, follow the Germans and the Spanish 
republican writers: all alike refugees from totalitarianism, shrill 
with the horrors they have seen and bitter at their failure to 
persuade a horror-sated world to intervene. 

Now, in his old age, Bunin looks back on a past that seems much 
more than a third of a century away, on a world in which con- 
troversy still raged about Tolstoi and his theories, on a society 
that had attended the first nights of Chekhov's plays, on literary 
cliques before whom the Soviet’s favoured writers were still cutting 
the defiant and exaggerative capers of innocent adolescence. These 
Memories and Portraits are indeed no more than thumbnail sketches. 
Bunin as a story-teller is a master of atmosphere and incident, but 
seldom reveals his characters from the inside ; and so it is rather 
an anecdote or two with a firm outline than a character-sketch that 
he gives us of Tolstoi and Chekhov, Chaliapin and Gorki, Kuprin 
and that monstrous best-seller, Alexei Tolstoi, the novelist. Yet 
the sum of these recollections of those last years of Russia's literary 
greatness does add up to a significant picture. 

As long ago as 1911 Ivan Bunin foresaw the overthrow of a 
society whose rottenness he knew. “Some critics have called me 
cruel and gloomy,” he once said. “Is it my fault that reality has 
justified my apprehensions?” His attitude to the Revolution was 
uncompromising from the start ; it colours his picture of every one 
of the writers he describes. Alexander Blok, for instance, is a far 
more important poet than Bunin will allow; the fact that his 
great poem “ The Twelve ” celebrates the Soviets’ seizure of power 
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prisoner, and the photographs were taken by the 
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does not make it “astonishing by its badness in every respect.” 
Blok’s silence, moreover, from January, 1918, to his death more than 
suggests a growing repulsion in this deeply Christian poet for the 
secular apocalypse he had at first so warmly welcomed. 

But Bunin himself bridges an epoch. Through his eyes we see 
Chekhov prophesying the eclipse of his own reputation, and with 
him we meet Prince Pyotr Alexandrovich of Oldenburg, a modest 
and sympathetic exile who could mix with old revolutionaries on 
friendly terms. “Oh, what nice, charming people you all are,” he 
once exclaimed in such a mixed gathering. ‘“ And what a pity that 
Kolya (Nicholas II) never spent an evening like this! Everything, 
everything would have been different if you and he had come to 
know each other!” Though Bunin denies it, Chekhov certainly 
drew his aristocrats from the life. Then there is Chaliapin with 
his endless thirst for fame, his flamboyant generosity and his delight 
in performing just for his friends. “ You don’t get this at the 
opera, do you?” he remarked after an evening’s singing to Rach- 
maninov’s accompaniment. “ You shouldn't go there to hear me, 
but listen to me here with Sergey.” 

These Memories and Portraits are full of such good tales, but the 
book is slight. More welcome would be the continuation of Bunin’s 
autobiographical Life of Arseniev, of which a part has appeared 
as The Well of Days. A new selection, too, might be made from 
his stories, if possible in a new translation. The translation of this 
book, incidentally, leaves a good deal to be desired ; in places the 
Russian shows through rather badly, and in others words like 
“ churchists " and “ collectioneering " suggest a journalistic insensi- 
tiveness very foreign to that most finished writer, Ivan Bunin. 

J. M. COHEN. 


Six Rogues and Charles II 
Restoration Rogues. By Maurice Petherick. (Hollis and Carter. 308.) 


THE reason why the public is offered this expensive and fully illus- 
trated study of six rogues who flourished in the reign of King 
Charles II is that the attraction of tales of crime is perennial. The 
author, who describes himself as an amateur historian, does not 
purport to dig up novelties or draw unexpected conclusions, but 
simply to entertain. One reflection, however, may arise after reading 
his minute accounts of the adventures of his subjects, and that is 
a reflection upon the character of the King. The profession of spy, 
informer or “ stool-pigeon”™ was an extremely popular though, 
except in the case of Titus Oates, an ill-paid one in the reign. 
Charles II, if pleasure-loving and indolent except for spasmodic 
bursts of application, was highly intelligent and of a devastating 
wit. It is plain that never for one moment was he deceived by the 
lies of the informers, from Titus Oates downwards, who were 
brought into his presence, and the few remarks that he addressed 
to them expose them, to the modern mind, for what they were, 
professional scoundrels with a gift of the gab. When all has been 
said that is to be said in defence of King Charles II as the real ruler 
of this country nearly three hundred years ago, it is hard to with- 
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hold censure from a man who could sit back and watch such Obvious 
criminals hound innocent men to their deaths. 

Three of the six characters with whom Mr. Petherick is concerned 
were informers—William Bedloe, Thomas Dangerfield and Edward 
Fitzharris. Bedloe, who was one of the witnesses against the so. 
called Popish Plotters, died in his bed and received a handsome 
public funeral at the expense of the city of Bristol. Dangerfield 
who was flogged from Aldgate to Newgate and from Newgate to 
Tyburn, and probably died of his injuries, and Fitzharris, who was 
hanged, drawn and quartered, were, on the other hand, both Roman 
Catholics. The most mysterious affair is that of Fitzharris, because 
it is not known then or to this day on whose side he was, that of 
the Whigs or Tories. Mr. Petherick’s opinion is that when he wag 
in prison he was suborned by Whig sheriffs to make accusations— 
somewhat late in the reign since the Popish Plot frenzy had passed 
its peak—against the Duke of York and others. He was condemned 
to death after the meeting of the Oxford Parliament in 1681, which 
was the political cross-road of the reign. Two noticeable points 
in the affair are that the King took a personal interest in having the 
man done to death and that his trial should have taken place 
immediately after Pemberton, notoriously a Tory nominee, had 
been made Lord Chief Justice. The analysis of the trial by Mr. 
David Ogg, perhaps our greatest living authority on the reign of 
King Charles II, suggests that Fitzharris had in fact been employed 
as an agent provocateur by the King and the Duchess of Portsmouth 
to get the Whigs into trouble ; and, when he lost his nerve and tried 
to blab, the Court thought it wise to silence him as expeditiously 
as possible. 

The other studies in the book are of less interest. The story of 
Colonel Thomas Blood, who stole the Crown Jewels from the Tower 
of London and was forgiven by the King, has already been told by 
the late Professor Abbott. The accusations levelled by Ralph 
Montagu, the English ambassador in Paris, against Thomas Danby, 
the Tory Minister, are part of the central stream of our history in 
this period ; and the life of the King’s mistress, the Duchess of 
Cleveland, has been described so often that there can be nothing 
fresh to record. Whether she was any more of a rogue than any 
other royal favourite may be doubted ; certainly she was a much 
more human person than her successor, the Duchess of Portsmouth. 

Although stories of the underworld in the reign of King Charles If 
have a fascination and some importance, it must be observed that 
Mr. Petherick, for all his conscientious industry, possesses three 
defects. In the first place his prose style is indifferent ; in the second 
the references at the end of his book are useless to professional 
historians and of no value to anyone else ; finally he has an irritating 
habit of inserting his own strictures on the actions of his characters, 
telling us that they were idiotic, evilly motivated and so on. Why? 
Historians are not, and should not try to be, omniscient. 

Maurice’ ASHLEY. 


Footnotes to Yeats 
The Lonely Tower. By T. R. Henn. 


As Yeats’s poetry can be understood completely—if at all—only 
with some knowledge of his life and times, the topical and personal 
allusions that fill his poetry, either from his life or his erratic reading 
of history, as well as the more remote experiences in magic or 
references to esoteric thought, need to be confidently and heavily 
footnoted. The Lonely Tower provides these footnotes. Mr. 
Henn’s studies are the culmination of the interpretative criticism 
which has been at work on Yeats’s poetry since his death, and 
perhaps longer. For the origins of most of the studies of this 
poetry are found in those autobiographies which were published 
during the poet's life. Mr. Henn describes again what has become 
the conventional pattern of that life: Sligo, Bloomsbury, Maud 
Gonne, Lady Gregory, Synge, 1916, Civil War, Mrs. Yeats and 
the automatic writing, the Castle at Ballylee, and so on. But 
although he himself comes from Sligo, he does not describe the 
events or personalities with the dangerous enthusiasm of a partici- 
pant. One finds a merely impartial record ; and this, because tt 
covers the ground as a whole and for the purpose of understanding 
the poetry, makes up in sense what it loses in excitement, in com- 
parison, say, with George Moore's description of Coole at the end 
of the last century. Only in small things can this side of the study 
of Yeats be improved. - 
Mr. Henn’s book makes it clear that the process of examining 
the poetry in relation to the life and the poet's reading—down to 
details such as the words he underlined in books and later used in 
poems—has achieved nearly all that it will. The next work of this 
kind will be part of a variorum edition, with the notes and exegeses 


(Methuen. 21s.) 
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H. G. WELLS 


By VINCENT BROME 


“ Mr. Brome has performed his task with honesty, skill and sympathy, and with 


wisdom. 


“TI can recall no other biography of equa! quality written so soon after the 


death of a great man of our time. 


With personal knowledge of most of the 


figures who pass across these pages I can cite nothing to find fault with in Mr. 
Brome’s treatment of them. There are, of course, lacunae ; they were inevitable 


in the circumstances, and the biographer is well aware of them. 


I marvel at 


the tact with which Mr. Brome has been able to suggest the substance of liaisons 
of which he is debarred for obvious reasons from giving the facts. 
these tales could have been told is clear from his handling of facts that can hurt 
nobody. The portrait of H. G. himself is nothing less than brilliant, and for 
me the whole book has been a profoundly moving experience.” 
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underneath the text. The most interesting new material in Mr. 
Henn’s book comes from his rewarding study of the influence of 
painting on the poetry, and the value of pictures in interpreting 
scenes in the poetry. Mr. Henn’s fine demonstration of the possi- 
bilities that this subject raises really increase our perception of 
the poetry. Even by indirect associations he has revealed a new 
sensuousness in some passages. Even by his conjectures he adds 
something to our appreciation, as with those well-known lines 

We dreamed that a great painter had been born 

To cold Clare rock and Galway rock and thorn, 
when he shows that there is a painting by Major Robert Gregory 
which might have brought to mind that phrase. The one weakness 
I detect in his case does not concern painting, but is the omission 
of the more probable debt of Yeats to actual life (the swans at 
Coole) for “ Leda and the Swan.” 

Mr. Henn’'s judgement shows itself in the useful and sensible 
attention given to “A Vision.” Mr. Henn has taken from this 
heavy and deliberately confusing work what is necessary to under- 
stand the poetry that derives from it, and has managed to explain 
the complicated but essential symbols, such as the Gyre, in the 
most enlightening way, including the use of diagrams. He has 
also explained several of the better and more difficult later poems, 
like “ Byzantium”: and if we sometimes have to look at Yeats 
to see what Henn means, the very completeness of his analyses 
must add to our apprehension of the overtones of words and 
meaning. Without embracing the literary history of Yeats’s 
poetry, which is a different study, this book will probably remain 
& permanent and valuable source of information for the interested 
reader as well as for the future scholar. RICHARD Murpny. 


Response to Architecture 
Smooth and Rough. By Adrian Stokes. (Faber. 13.) 


One of the pleasures of reading Mr. Stokes’s writings on art has 
always been in the discovery of a poet's sensitivity to the textures 
and—one might almost say—the “soul” of the various building 
stones of Italy. Florence must be seen with an adjustment of all 
the senses by anyone who has read the passage in The Quattro 
Cento in which he rechristens the piefra serena of the palaces 
“ pietra morta.” In these early books the approach to stone and 
building was aesthetic, but in his new book he is concerned with the 
psychological and neurotic states which may control our responses 
to architecture. Textures—the smooth and the rough—are now 
taken as symbols, and vary in their symbolism throughout the book. 
Mr. Stokes is not concerned with the “ thing-in-itself” at all, and 
even readers who will find themselves unable to go all the way 
with him in his fearless subjectivity must recognise a fine example 
of that kind of art criticism which is only too rare today, when 
the main purpose of art-history is to clear up the muddle of the 
centuries and discover the facts. In his seventy pages of richly 


Illustrated. 


sculptural prose Mr. Stokes gives us no facts, but there is enough 
thought to have occupied a lesser writer for a book five times its 
length. 

The essay owes something to musical form. The first section is 
an autobiographical statement of the themes of “home,” “loss 
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and “rebirth.” The second section is a treatment of the themes 
in terms of psycho-anafYsis, and the third is a recapitulation of the 
themes in relation to architecture ; in our responses to architecture 
we may find a rebirth in “the return of the mourned mother in 
all her calm beauty and magnificence "—this is the main theory 
of the book. Mr. Stokes’s personification of architecture belongs 
to a tradition going back to the creation of the orders of Greek 
architecture as abstractions of the human form ; humanistic writers 
have always enjoyed playing with the idea of this equation, Mr 
Stokes takes to its extreme Geoffrey Scott's dictum “ that we both 
transcribe ourselves into terms of architecture and architecture into 
terms of ourselves.” The liberty Scott thus gave himself to emotiona. 
lise his responses was only taken advantage of in his discussion of 
the Baroque. Mr. Stokes rightly sees that the apparently calm 
forms of the best classical architecture do, in fact, have a potency 
of feeling which can release an emotion in us as intense as that 
released by any other architectural form. In Art and Science 
Mr. Stokes has already written brilliantly on the darstellende 
Geometrie of Alberti and Piero della Francesca, which was their 
means of expressing the emotions of poetry. Here he finds his 
mother-image magnificently exemplified in the “capacious, sober, 
firm” facade of Alberti’s Sant'Andrea at Mantua. 

It would not be difficult to criticise this theory as so personal 
an application to architecture of modern psycho-analytical know- 
ledge as to be relevant only to the state of its author’s mind. The 
essay may be read by some as a work of art, full of the flashing 
intuitions of poetry and demanding poetic licence. But after 4 
second reading a reader may find that he has been forced into 
a slight readjustment of his conception of architecture; some 
drowsy lees in the depths of his unconscious have been touched 
and his responses to architecture will be permanently affected. 

In the last few pages of the essay “ rough and smooth” become 
symbols of the “tool” and the “ machine.” The machine, he says, 
has almost destroyed the possibility of an architecture of various 
planes and textures—the very things which have given it its 
maternal character. Mr. Stokes ends tantalisingly by barely 
stating the proposition that psycho-analytic knowledge is the basis 
for a new humanism which will embrace both the tool and the 
machine. Perhaps Mf. Stokes intends to write a further essay to 
explore this theme. In the meantime Smooth and Rough. with its 
concentrated and potent sentences, finely provides material for the 
pleasures of speculation. MICHAEL Swan, 


Confucius Re-interpreted 


Confucius: The Man and the Myth. By H. G. Creel. 
and Kegan Paul. 2s.) 


PROFESSOR CREEL aims to pierce the mist of later tradition with 
which the conventional view of Confucius is shrouded, and to offer 
us a portrait of the man drawn purely from the near-contemporary 
sources, silhouetted against a backcloth of the China of 500 B.c. 
The object is unequivocally sound ; such is the single sure method 
of painting anything approaching an_ historically accurate 
picture. But there are problems in the execution as well as the 
statement of the undertaking. Much of the source material for 
the background, subject to the constant retouching of later scholars, 
is suspect ; far too much scope is allowed to questionable “ feeling” 
and the inspired guess. Again. the very nature of the primary 
source, the Analects, complicates the execution. It comprises a 
random collection of sayings, often inconsistent, and ranging over 
a farrago of topics from which it would tax even the most 
ingenious intellect to produce ordered consistency. Here, all praise 
to Professor Creel’s ingenuity! But, we should do well to doubt 
the wisdom of the attempt. 

The better procedure would be to recognise that the Analects 
is built up from sayings uttered in most divergent circumstances, 
to widely differing audiences—who range from duke to village 
gatekeeper—and to allow that context often conditions interpre- 
tation. Thus, from the statement, by a disciple be it noted, that 
“all men are brothers,” the conclusion is here drawn that Con- 
fucius’s object was a “co-operative world”: however, the words 
are probably merely consolation for the interlocutor, whose brother's 
conduct was far from exemplary, and who had, into the bargain, 
made an attempt on Confucius’s life—yet the context is ignored. 
Several times a sweeping conclusion is drawn from one, and often 
not the most probable, of several possible translations of a brief and 
ambiguous statement in the Analects. We are shown Confucius 
planning revolution against the ruling house of 500 B.c., with, as 
evidence, a laconic sentence which may well be taken as praise for 
an earlier shining example of that same house ! 
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Maeterlinek?'s THE GREAT BEYOND 


What? Why? 


Whither ? 


—The hidden mystery before, behind, and beyond 
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Such are the themes Maeterlinck handles. 


The relation of man’s soul to the infinite. 


He doesn’t 


know the answer, but you must read this book to get 


near to it. 
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A COLOURFUL AND THOUGHT - PROVOKING AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
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people of our time, this well-known novelist and play- 
wright tells the personal story of her life’s work in yet 


another sphere—psychical research. 


Sartre the 
Psychologist 

In his The Psychology of Imagina- 
tion, Sartre reveals another facet 
of his intellectual achievement. 
Obviously he is a psychologist and 
metaphysician of the first order, 
and shows us a new way of con- 
ceiving the mind’s relationship 
with the external world. 


15s. 


and Sartre 
The Novelist in 
THE CHIPS ARE DOWN 


More usual Sartre this—the story 
of two widely differing people 
who, after death, gamble a re- 
prieve from ‘the other world’ 
against the loyalties and entangle- 
ments of their earthly lives. 
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A book which is unique .. . 
ALDOUS HUXLEY in_ his 
Foreword to: 


Ramatlkrishna 
PROPHET OF NEW INDIA 

says : 
“A book unique, so far as my 
knowledge goes. . .” 
THOMAS MANN Nobel Prize- 
winner writes : 

. to read it must be an 

enriching experience for any 
intellect which is receptive, and 


| open to all things-human.” 


| 


Translated, with an Introduction by 


SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


Can the individual face adversity 
without a philosophy which really 
justifies his reason for living ? 


The machinery of world civilisa- 
tion is large and complex. If it 
is to function correctly we, the 
cogs, must perfect ourselves. We 
must become all that we were 
meant to be! 


MANLY PALMER HALL’S 


philosophy points the way in his 


Self-Unfoldment 


Illustrated. 153.——— 





—— Now available. 21s. 
Send I\d. stamp to Desk 25 
47 PRINCES GATE 
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The other major defect is the attempt—in spite of the promise on 
the dustjacket—to interpret Confucius against a background of 
modern Western Democracy, Communism and the like. Professor 
Creel is often careful to qualify the attribution of the term “ demo- 
crat” to Confucius ; yet his eagerness to preserve Confucius. from 
the taint of totalitarian tendency which he sees in his follower 
Hsiin-tzu and the Legalists often overrides this caution. Hence 
the juxtaposition of such sentences as: “To say that the philo- 
sophy of Confucius was democratic in the full modern sense of 
that"term would be going too far,” and “ This emphasis on the 
primacy and worth of the individual as such places Confucius firmly 
in the democratic camp.” 

Yet it is significant that, of the long line of later scholars attempt- 
ing to discover a panacea for China's ills, each is content to find 
his solution inside the framework of the existing monarchy. The 
subject of the book is, after all, China—monarchist China—of 
2,500 years ago. The issue is, then, not that of the degree of 
applicability of these terms, with their misleading modern connota- 
tions, to the thought of Confucius and the Chinese of his age, but 
that of the propriety of their application. Professor Creel goes 
far towards the creation of a new myth—he has discovered, shall we 
say, Confucius the near-democrat, the non-Communist. Will New 
China’s scholars reverse the negative ? G. Bownas. 


° ° 

Fiction 

The Case of Comrade Tulayev. By Victor Serge. 
the French by Willard R. Trask. "(Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 

The Mesh. By Lucie Marchal. Translated from the French by Virgilia 
Peterson (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 

A Season in England. By P. H. Newby. 


Honest faith, I think, and not an assumed impartiality is called 
for where Russia (as where so much else) is concerned. It prompts, 
of course, a liberal use of the first person. I have for some time 
wanted to read The Case of Comrade Tulayev. Now that I have 
read the book in this very intelligent and sympathetic translation 
I should like most gratefully and sincerely to recommend it to 
those who still take a speculative interest in “the Russian experi- 
ment” or who debate in Marxist or any other terms the fate of 
the Russian Revolution. Impassioned and eloquent, this is, in its 
Russian and disproportionate way, a noble work of fiction, which 
through all its bitter and sorrowing rejection of the Stalinist scheme 
of things retains an exalted revolutionary idealism. The novel 
projects, it seems to me, the atmosphere and psychology of these 
latter years of Soviet Communism more faithfully than anything 
else I have read and holds a great deal of the truth of what is 
styled Soviet reality. Mr. Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, which 
has some affinity with it, achieves a more sustained intellectual 
intensity, but Victor Serge’s novel has a richer humanity and greater 
emotional and poetic power. Did George Orwell read it, | wonder, 
before writing /984 ? 

Serge was a Russian Communist who, expelled from the Party 
as a Trotskyist in 1928 and then imprisoned, escaped from Russia 
in 1936. The Case of Comrade Tulayev was written during 1940-42 
and completed in Mexico, where the author died soon afterwards. 
Its starting point was evidently suggested by the murder of Kirov 
in 1934 and the prolonged and bloody purge that followed under 
the pretext of unearthing a widespread “ oppositionist ” conspiracy. 
In Serge’s novel the murder of Tulayev, a Party boss standing close 
to the ruling hierarchy, takes place in 1938, the murderer being 
a young Comsomol student momentarily oppressed by an impulse 
of “justice.” The story resumes the history of some dozen or 
more persons among the many who for one reason or another 
become victims of the vast secret investigation that follows, and 
describes something of the working of the Soviet apparatus of 
security. Nothing is suggested in explanation of the techniaue of 
extracting “confessions” and the rest that is not covered by the 
normal exigencies, binding the accused and the accuser to one 
another, of Party loyalty. But the manner of enquiry or interroga- 
tion conducted by creatures like Fleischman and Zvyeryeva (the 
Russian name is as significant to anybody who can transiate it as 
is the German) are profoundly revealing and horrifying. As for 
the Old Bolsheviks, the commissars, the “directors of the Party’s 
conscience,” the local bosses, the peasants and clerks and factory- 
workers in the case, the novel makes individual men and women 
of them. The thes‘s of the revolution betrayed has its own blind 
spots, but nobody can read Serge’s story and fail to understand 
or to share the author's conviction that in this ordeal of Russian 
revolutionary history the springs of the future have been. poisoned. 


Translated from 


(Cape. ros. 6d.) 


MARCH 23, 1951 

It is, I would say again, in its Russian and slightly unbalanced 
way, a book of unmistakable nobility of mind and of an imagina- 
tive force that novels about politics and political philosophy rarely 
attain. The sense of ordinary occasions in an amosphere of con- 
spiracy that distinguishes even a not very satisfactory work like 
Conrad's The Secret Agent is not there, but one would not expect 
it to be there. In its place the nervous tension of the style holds 
one’s attention uninterruptedly, while the constant flashes of 
apocalyptic irony or pity light up the whole totalitarian landscape 
with tremendous effect. The testimony of ‘this book should not 
be ignored. When will, our more credulous progressives in this 
country, innocents, the one-eyed, or the charming but incorrigibly 
foolish old men, realise that the picture of contemporary Russia 
painted by almost everybody who has experienced the force of its 
Obsession of power is necessarily a picture of all but limitless 
desolation of spirit ? 

The Mesh, an excellent novel in its kind, provides an instructive 
contrast in the matter of style. Here everything is, as it were. 
wholly Western European and indeed Latin—lucid, precise, rationa| 
in psychology. This is a study—a little over-familiar in type—of 
an ogre of a woman, the loving mother who dominates and destroys 
two grown-up children, the son a clever weakling living in books, 
the daughter a queer fish declining into a morbid copy of her 
mother’s possessiveness. For a first novel it is, in spite of obvioys 
weaknesses, a very telling performance, impressive above all for the 
aptness and strength of the dialogue and for its general economy of 
narration. I admired it greatly, though I was seldom moved by 
it all and my withers were never wrung, as I suspect they were 
meant to be, by the pale, pathetic, stupid Noemi, Mother's luckless 
daughter-in-law. 

Mr. Newby, who has had many good things said about his 
previous novels, appears to leave himself too little time to pause 
and perhaps grow in experience. A Season in England. his sixth 
novel, suffers in the first place from too unthinking, too random and 
arbitrary a habit of not very lively invention. I could not believe 
in any of the characters in the book, least of all in the “ pagan, 
exotic and completely feminine ” Greek girl of the story and the 
graveyard Nash couple in their Buckinghamshire farmhouse, nor 
did it seem to me that Mr. Newby had taken sufficient trouble to 
interest the reader in other respects. He writes without apparent 
effort and has sharply observed little passages in his country scenes 
and moments of considered psychological explication, but the pace 
of the whole unremarkable course of events is too uniform and 
lifeless. R. D. CHARQUES. 


and Ireland 


By Vincenzo Berardis, 


Italy 


Ireland and Italy in the Middle Ages. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin, — 1s.) 
Tuts is an interesting study by the late Italian Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Ireland of the cultural and ecclesi- 
astical relations between Ireland and Italy in the early Middle Ages 
Most countries owe something to Rome, and Ireland no less than 
others. St. Patrick, a citizen of the Roman Empire, brought with 
him to Ireland the Latin language, and with later missionaries came 
Latin literature. The Irish missionary monks took an active part 
in the creation of the framework of the Christian Empire of the 
West which helped to stem the tide of barbarism. The debt of 
Europe to the [sland of Saints and Scholars in this respect has often 
been handsomely acknowledged, but, as far as I know, there is 
no work which describes the whole movement so _ attractively 
within small compass, or deals so adequately with Irish contacts 
with Italy. Many Irish saints and scholars went there, the first of 
importance being St. Columbanus, who founded the monastery of 
Bobbio, the Monte Cassino of the North. No less than thirty-four 
Italian parish churches are dedicated to him, a tribute to the 
influence exercised by his foundation, which by the end of the 
twelfth century was one of the richest monasteries in Europe. 
At the time of the Renaissance several of the valuable manuscripts 
in the library of the monastery found their way to the Vatican 
and other libraries in Italy. Some of these, we are told, originally 
came from Ireland, while others show traces of Irish calligraphy. 
The author shows how Irish motifs sometimes affected the art of 
manuscript illumination in Italy, and reminds us of how the 
romantic literature of the Middle Ages was enriched by the Celtic 
imagination. The chapter dealing with Italian influences on the 
formation of the new monastic orders (especially that of the 
Franciscans) in mediaeval Ireland is of particular interest, and so 
are the portions of this book which refer to religious matters in 
connection with their political setting. CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. 
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Ocean crossroads 


When the sooty terns visit Ascension, the island resounds with their 
screams — “‘ wide-awake, wide-awake, wide-awake”’. This cry 
symbolizes the island’s Cable and Wireless station; for it is awake 
night and day speeding messages to and from London and Cape 
Town, Buenos Aires, Rio and Africa’s West Coast. From being an 
insignificant dot in the South Atlantic, Ascension’s status has been 
raised by Cable & Wireless Ltd. to that of a major junction in their 
complex system of communications. 

The Cable and Wireless Company own and operate 155,000 miles 

of submarine cable supplemented by an efficient network of wireless 

channels. Theirs is the world’s biggest communication system, with 

stations in seventy-five countries, providing an instant, secure and 

highly efficient medium for the passage of Government, press, 

commercial and social messages. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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QUESTION 
ey: TIME 


There is in this world an extraordinary number of people with a 
brilliant gift for asking questions ; and a surprisingly small number 
having any sort of aptitude for answering. Often have we heard 
speeches or sermons which began in the most hopeful way with the 
posing of vital and intelligent questions, the sort we ourselves often 
ask. But when the speaker has come to his promised answers he has 
tended to lose the way in some interesting bypath, or to generalise 
feebly, or to grow obscure, and we have duly found ourselves coming 
out by the same door as in we went. Hot for certainties we get but 
dusty answers, like Meredith. 


Answers, of course, are much easier to frame than questions ; and 
the shortest, simplest questions nearly always necessitate the longest 
and most complicated answers. What, for instance, is electricity? 
To tell us satisfactorily you will have to speak, we think, at very 
considerable length. The iong question, on the other hand, may some- 
times be answered easily and briefly. Where, you might inquire by way 
of illustration, can I put my savings so that they will (a) be useful to 
the community, (6) earn me a fair rate of interest, free of income tax, 
and (c) be readily realisable whenever I want my money back ? What 
need, in reply, to say more than: St. Pancras Building Society ? 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 
(Managing Director : E. W. Bales) 


20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 
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The Younger Generation 


Young people today like to think for themselves. 





It is, therefore, all the more pleasant to record that 


i so many of them decide to ‘bank with the West- 
G) minster’. Quite often they are continuing a family 


tradition. But this, we believe, counts less than the 
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knowledge that they will at all times receive from 
the Westminster Bank personal attention and a 


SZ 


ES 


friendly welcome, even though their accounts may 


as 
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perhaps be small . . . The Manager of your local 


branch will be glad of an opportunity to tell you 


more about the Bank and its services 
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Send a postcard for the Trust House Guide to 


TRUST HOUSES 


Bookings Office: 81 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Tel. Grosvenor 1846 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As Budget day approaches markets are 
steadily being forced on to the defensive. 
To the strong restraints which are always 
imposed at thjs season by Budget uncer- 
tainties have now been added the ugly situa- 
tion which surrounds the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
concession in Persia, some fresh misgivings 
about the immediate prospect for commodity 
prices and forceful reminders of the raw 
material problems confronting many key 
sections of British industry. It is mot sur- 
prising, therefore, that markets are finding 
it a little difficult to hold their ground, 
although so far the only real weakness apart 
from Anglo-Iranian and Burmah Oil shares 
has been in gilt-edged. 


The Fall in Gilt-Edged 


In the Consol market the Northern 
Rhodesia loan flop has touched off a 
precariously-balanced situation and induced 
a stream of small sales which, for the 
moment, are not matched by any official 
support or by serious buying by the 
large institutional investors. Quotations have 
fallen quite sharply and are now at a level 
at which the yield on long-dated stocks is 
nearly 4 per cent. Will this provide a resis- 
tance point? In my view it will, although 
I do not look for any real recovery on a 
solid basis until the contents of the Budget 
are known. I take a similar view of the 
equity share markets. Good profit and 
dividend announcements should prevent a 
serious setback, but apart from special 
situations which appear to offer scope, 
buying will be postponed until after Budget 
day. I still look for a moderate switching 
of speculative interest to gold shares, in 
anticipation of the Kaffir dividend season in 
June. 

«Prudential Pays More 


When the directors of the Prudential 
Assurance decided last November to dip 
into the Special Dividend Reserve Fund to 
pay a special dividend to the “A” 
Ordinary shareholders of 3s. 6d. a share it 
became apparent that a break was being 
made with rigid dividend limitation. There 
can be no surprise, therefore, at the board's 
decision to increase the dividend for 1950 
on the “A” shares from 15s. 5d. to 17s., 
of which 12s. is payable on April 4th and 
Ss. on September 20th. This raises -the 
annual rate from the level of 77 1/12 per 
cent., tax free, which has been in force since 
1946, to 85 per cent., tax free. In the case of 
the Prudential “A” shares, dividends are 
derived from the profits of the Ordinary, 
Industrial and General branches The 
preliminary statement for 1950 shows that 
profits of the Life branches showed an excess 
of £388,103 over the amount required to 
pay the “ A” dividend. This balance, which 
compares with £368,619 a year ago, is being 
to the Special Dividend Reserve 
It is the board's intention to pay out 


carried 


Fund 


of this fund a further special dividend on 
the “A” shares of not less than 2s. 6d. 
before the end of the year. 

From these figures it is apparent that 
the immediate dividend prospects for the 


“A” shareholders are bright. If one 
takes the dividend rate as only 19s. 6d. 
tax free (17s. plus a special 2s. 6d.), 
the yield at the current price of 
£36 10s. is approximately 5 per cent., 
less tax. On Prudential “B” Ordinary 


shares, which are of £1 denomination, with 
only 4s. paid up, the annual rate is being 
raised from 374 per cent., tax free, to 434 
per cent., tax free. Dividends on these shares 
are derived from the profits of the General 
branch. Here the increase has fallen some- 
what short of market expectations and the 
price has fallen back from 87s. to 82s. 6d., 
leaving the shares at a level to yield 4 per 
cent. Once the short-term holders are out 
of the way there should be scope for some 
recovery in both Prudential “ A” and “ B.” 
They are solid investments. 


Imperial Tobacco Prospects 


Sir Robert Sinclair, the chairman of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, is not given to 
making rash forecasts. Stockholders are, 
therefore, entitled to draw some encourage- 
ment from the final sentence of his review at 
the annual meeting, which reads: “1 know 
of no reason why the results for the current 
year should be any less favourable than those 
that are now before you.” Sir Robert made 
this forecast after a full and frank survey 
of the many problems which now confront 
the tobacco industry, although in making it 
he was assuming that the Budget would not 
bring any fresh increase in the tobacco duty 
His analysis of the demand and supply 
position showed quite clearly that even at the 
present level of selling prices the tobacco 
shortage has begun to ease off, owing to the 
restrictive effects of high prices on demand 
It seems a fairly safe guess that with the law 
of diminishing returns threatening to operate 
Mr. Gaitskell will think twice before adding 
to the already heavy burdens of the smoking 
public. Since the annual accounts of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company were published 


the £1 Ordinary units have been a dis- 
appointing market at just under £5. At this 


price they give the distinctly high yield for 
a first-class industrial equity of close on 6} 
per cent. I still regard them as _ under- 
valued 


Blaw Knox Dividend 


Having stressed the merits as an industrial 
investment of the 5s. Ordinary 
Blaw Knox, the constructional machinery 
makers, I am favourably impressed by the 
latest results. For 1950 net profit rose from 
£109,982 to £142,334, but both these figures 
have been struck after providing for taxa- 
the taxation charge was 


shares of 


tion Last year 


1951 


£262,072, whereas in 1949 the Provisi 

under this head was only £175,972. 
follows that trading results, before tax, aes 
have increased by nearly £120,000. Recenth 
this company announced a scrip bonus of % 
new shares for every 100 shares held and 
there should be no disappointment, therefore 
at the board’s decision to maintain the final 
dividend at 20 per cent., which brings y 
the total for the year once again to 30 - 
cent. That a substantially higher dividend 
could have been paid is apparent from the 
fact that £150,000, against nil, is being trans. 
ferred to general reserve and £100,000 
against nil, to development reserve. These 
two transfers, which together amount to 
£250,000, have involved a reduction in the 
carry-forward of only £145,000. Following 
the announcement of these figures Blaw 
Knox 5s. Ordinary shares have fallen back 
9d. to 37s. 6d. When they are quoted ex 
the scrip bonus they should stand around 
30s., indicating a 5 per cent. yield on the 
30 per cent. rate. In view of the company’s 
progressive record and the very large margin 
of earnings behind the dividend | take the 
view that the shares are still well worth 
holding. They were recently up to 40s. 


A Cheap Industrial 


On March 9th I outlined the merits of the 
4s. Ordinary shares of the Lancashire Hand- 
bag Company and forecast satisfactory 
results for 1950. Preliminary figures show 
that the company increased its net profit 
from £19,894 to £25,328. They also show 
that this increase was achieved after charging 
£39,000 for taxation, against only £26,750 for 
1949. It is clear, therefore, that last year 
witnessed a sharp improvement in trading 
results. The directors have also fulfilled 
hopes that part of the benefit of the increased 
earnings would be passed on to the 
Ordinary shareholders. With a final payment 
of 17$ per cent. the total distribution is 
being brought up to 25 per cent., against 
20 per cent., and this is shown to be con- 
sistent with an increase in-the carry-forward 
from £45,427 to £54,255. In the dull con- 
ditions in the industrial market which have 


prevailed during the past week these 
encouraging figures have met with little 


response. The 4s. shares are merely a few 
pence higher at 10s., so that they now offer 


the high yield of 10 per cent. As I have 
pointed out, this company enjoys alert 
management and a large part of its total 


output of ladies’ handbags is taken each year 
by Marks and Spencer. It seems to me that, 
in the light of the earnings position, good 
balance sheet and the promising outlook, the 
shares deserve a much better rating than a 
yield of 10 per cent. They should be worth 
putting away for an improvement in capital 
value. On an 8 per cent. yield basis they 
would stand at 12s. 6d. 





TO ENSURE REGULAR RECEIPT OF 
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sCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 





STEADY NEW BUSINESS PROGRESS 





SIR EWAN MACPHERSON-GRANT’S REVIEW 





Tie annual general meeting of the Scottish 
Equitable Life Assurance Society was held on 
March 15th in Edinburgh. 

The Right Honourable The Earl of Stair, 
K.T., D.S.O., presided and called upon Sir Ewan 
G. Macpherson-Grant of Ballindalloch, Bart., 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, to submit 
the Report and Balance Sheet. 

Sir Ewan Macpherson-Grant, after referring 
with deep regret to the great loss which the 
Society had sustained by the death of Sir 
Charles Fergusson who had been a distinguished 
member of the Board for 20 years, said: — 

| think, in submitting the report and accounts, 
that I cannot make a better start than by draw- 
ng your attention to the first figure which 
appears in the report. That is the total of the 
premiums paid to the Society in the year. The 
figure exceeds for the first time £1,000,000, This, 
| think you will agree, constitutes a landmark 
n the Society's progress. 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


Steady progress continues so far as new busi- 
ness is concerned and for the fifth consecutive 
year a record has been achieved in net new sums 
assured, viz., £3,403,000 as shown in the report 
n your hands. 

There has been paid away in claims during 
the year £880,000. As the revenue account 
shows, the endowment assurance claims 
practically the same in amount as in 1949, while 
the clams by death are up by some £80,000. 
Your chairman last year drew attention to the 
very favourable mortality experience of the 
Society over a period of years and to the out- 
standingly good results of 1949. During 1950, 
we experienced a swing in the opposite direction 
producing one of those exceptional periods 
which we must expect from time to time. On 
the other hand you will see that our net interest 
meome on the Life Assurance Fund has in- 
creased from £457,000 to £489,000 ; this is due 
im part to an increase in the funds over the 
year and in part to the fact that a higher 
average rate of interest was earned on our in- 
vestments. I think that the increase in the rate 
earned is most satisfactory. Comparing with 
the year 1949, the figures are as follows: — 


are 


1949 1950 Increase 
Effective Gross Rate £4 14s.1", £4 188.7% 4/6"% 
Effective Net Rate £3 103.9", £3 138.4% 2/7% 





Expenses of management show an increase 
of only about 2 per cent. over the previous year 
whith in the light of mounting costs in all direc- 


tons must be regarded as _ exceptionally 
favourable. 
I have referred to mortality experience, 


interest earnings and expenses which in a life 
office are three of the principal items of con- 
sideration in bonus earnings. Actuarial calcula- 
ions made since the end of the year which take 
these matters and all other relevant factors into 
account show that the rate of profit earned in 
the first two years of the quinquennium, which 
was not unsatisfactory, was increased in 1950. 





XUM 


BALANCE SHEET 


There is nothing calling for special comment 
in the comparison of the balance sheet figures 
with those of the previous year—the substantial 
alterations in British Government Securities and 
British Government Guaranteed Securities in- 
dicating merely exchanges from one class of 
Government obligation to another. Your chair- 
man last year referred to the downward trend 
of stock exchange prices during 1949 in spite 
of which, however, there was a substantial 
excess of market values over the balance sheet 
figures at December 31st, 1949. I am pleased 
to say that this desirable margin was materially 
increased during 1950. 

Since our last annual meeting the directors 
have made two executive appointments, in both 
cases by promotion of members of our own 
staff. Mr. Robert Smith, secretary of our Man- 
chester branch, has been appointed Pensions 
Supervisor and Mr. Angus McDonald, M.A., 
F.F.A., has been appointed an Executive 
Assistant at head office. We wish both these 
genilemen all success in their new activities. 


The adoption of the report and accounts was 
carried unanimously. 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
RECORD SALES 


THe fifty-third annual general 
Marconi’s Wirelss Telegraph Co., 
was held on March 20 in London. 

Sir George H. Nelson, F.C.G.L, M.I.Mech.E., 
M.LE.E., the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The turnover for 1950 shows a 
satisfactory increase with a corresponding rise 
in profit from trading, which has been achieved 
in spite of rising costs and keener competition. 
rhe profit of £154,539 is arrived at after meet- 
ing all charges. Your directors recommend a 
dividend of 7 per cent. less tax on the Ordinary 
shares. 

In the past year we have achieved sales for 
both home and export well in excess of any 
previously recorded. These figures clearly show 
the very important part being played by our 
gompany in maintaining the essential home and 
export drives. while, at the same time, making 
a vital contribution to the National rearmament 
programme. Our exports amounted to nearly 
half our sales and were directed to no less 
than eighty different territories, of which many 
are dollar countries. 

The year has seen outstanding developments 
in broadcasting transmission, the result of 
research and development by the Marconi Com- 
pany. As to television, in August, 1951, the 
B.B.C.’s high power Northern station will be 
initiated at Holme Moss, for which a com- 
plete Marconi television equipment was manu- 
factured during 1950. 

Your company is of immense value to the 
nation in these days when in nearly every phase 
of industrial and commercial activity electronics 
play such an important part. Particularly is this 
true in the case of the armed forces to whose 
requirements we are able to make such an 
important contribution. 

The report was adopted. 
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DECCA RECORD COMPANY 


AT the twenty-first annual meeting held in 
London on March 19, the chairman, Sir Cyril 
F. Entwistle, K.C., M.C., in the course of his 
speech, said: The net profit after taxation 
amounted to £88,427 against £94,694. Your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 70 5/6 
per cent., making 1124 per cent. for the sixth 
year in succession. 

A most important development has been the 
introduction to the home and export markets 
of long- playing 334 R.P.M. microgroove 
records ; sales of these to the American and 
Canadian markets have reached large propor- 
tions. Home and export turnover in records 
shows a considerable increase, but domestic 
business is still handicapped by heavy purchase 
tax. 

Decca Navigator Hirings continue to expand 
and contracts now exceed 1,000 installations. A 
most important development in this connection 
with the aviation side of the navigator business 
has been the introduction of the Flight Log 
which enables the pilot to see his position con- 
tinuously and actually records the exact course 
he has flown. The Flight Log has been used 
extensively on flight testing by the Air Speed 
“ Ambassador” and the Bristol “ Brabazon.” 
A contract has been received for construction 
of a Decca Chain in West Germany and nego- 
tiations for another in France are virtually 
complete. 

Sales of Decca Marine Radar have expanded 
remarkably during the year. To date orders 
have been received to equip over 800 ships of 
all types. Efforts to speed production to meet 
growing demand are being made and already 
the rate of output is believed to be the greatest 
in the world for merchant marine radar. 

I am confident that results for the year to 
March 3ist, 1951, will show a _ substantial 
improvement. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 















! BELIEVE YOU LOVE 
YOUR MURRAY'S 
MORE THAN ME ! 





EN who smoke Murray's Mellow 
Mixture wouldn't give it up for 
love or money. It’s a grand tobacco of 


medium strength—the strength most 
men prefer. It’s cool and fragrant, witha 
flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 


ANNE 4. an ounce 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobeccos 
have been skilfully blended for over 190 years 





THE SPECTATOR, 


Please 
Remember 
Musie’s 

Own Charily 


Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and aged professional 
musicians who are not 
members or contributors to 
its funds, Will you please 
help in this great work? 


The 


Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 





BENEVOLENT FUND 


UNDOEL V MEMORY 


ST.CECILIAS HOUSE -7CARLOS PLACE-LONDON-WI 


ERVASE ELWES 











A HAPPY HOME at STREATHAM 


We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 100 incurable invalids 
who are encouraged to maintain a keen interest in life by making useful 
articles. All are largely dependent on us for the necessities of life and we 
appeal for funds. No Voting System. Admission in order of application. 


Not State-aided, help urgently needed 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


Patror Her Majesty the Queen 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 
= = 
Phone: Gipsy Hill 5341 
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THE “SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of 
to be opened after 


the first ¢ 
noon on Tuesday pee 
, 


solution of this week's crossword 


Apni 3rd. 

















ACROSS 9. “Single men in barricks don't grow 
1. Gone to pieces. (13). into - (Kipling (7, 6.) 
10. Celebrated at some length by 14. Does it really mean taking the long 
G. K. Chesterton. (7 7 , view ? (10 : 
ll. The illusion might become topical. 17. + drink to conjure with, it seems 
7 
12 C rome painted it by moonlight. (4.) 19. “O —— and I'll come back to you 
13 - up to the knees, or tven, it ~~ = lad ” (Burns ( 
might be, above them” (Clough 21. Puss on the water in France. (7) 
qo - 22. Flew without effort. (6 
15. This for a beginning. (8.) 25. One simply can’t get amused without 
16. Ocular defect of a popular sailor- it. (4.) 
man. (6.) 
18. A monkey found at sea. (6 
20. A change of 7 in the plural. (8 SOLUTION TO 
23. Is sed oO 1 o eet eee 
Is it used for illumination at the CROSSWORD No. 617 


séance ? (6, 4 


24. Not quite the fellow to carry your 
clubs. (4 
26. Red unit lacking experience. (7. 
27. Examine pins et cetera. (7.) 
28. Shocks are available from this for 
half 4. (5, 8 
DOWN 


2. I am on the end of a 


sharpener (7.) 


wrong 


3. “Change your hearts or you will 
lose your -” (Belloc). (4. 

4. Coloured price. (3, 5 

5. Little boys used to ask by-passers to 
remember it (6 

6. They seem to suggest enthusiastic 


strangulation. (10.) 

Eve embraces a mixed 

region (7. 

8. Impers onating an 
deceptive. (7, 


clan in this 





animal is simply 
SOLUTION ON APRIL 6 


Crossword No. 617 is Miss A. L. Dun«iey, 8 The Crescent, 


The winner of 
Northampton. 





In next week's issue of the Spectator it is proposed to publish a Latn crossword, 
in place of the usual English one. Whether or not this experiment is repeated depends 
on the reception which uw receives from Spectator readers. 









“e -- LOST with all hands” 


HOW OFTEN the 
happiness of a fisherman’s 
family ends with those words! 
—and the bereaved wife turns 
in bitter need to the Deep 
Sea Mission. 

The Mission brings her ~ 
God’s message in her dark hours—prov ides. : 
clothing, aid, food, guidance if required. = , 
The Mission is not state-aided. Its great work depends upon 
its devoted supporters. Won't you join them? Donation or requests for the 
Write for free pamphlet Stand by the 
FREE PAMPHLET Fisherman’s Family, giving fullet 
“Stand by the information, are welcomed 
Fisherman's Family” the Secretary, J. W. DONALD— 


DEEP SEA MISSION 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
77 R.N.M.O.S.F. HOUSE, 43, NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.! 
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}] IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and | 1A. GALLERY. Pictures for Hire. 
Medals especially collections and Gold 11-6 daily ars Easter). 


619 j cements must be prepaid, 








c Classified advertiser > | 
pee 3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. Catalogue of English Coins, 58.; specimen | LAEEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
. os > lines. Box No. 1/- eatra, | Bulletin free—B. A. Srasy, Lip., 65 Gt. | W.1. Recent Paintinos by L. 8. Lowry, 
Minmum * Senn’ purest, jane. Wi. ‘ | Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
> . VISIB ME on all garments— | 
PERSONAL I 7 day Service. Hosiery Mending—3 day | § pCULsT uns SY COsent Fae 
SUFFERER (5186), poor old Service Post or call.—Bet Invisists | *- — a of pnetcgrap - oa} , 
he (92), living in one room, needs | MeNDeRS, Ltp., 22. New Bond Street, W.1. | Ga i > = coe ea ~ agg a 
woman (92). Fiease help us to care | I ITERARY, Antiquarian and Kindred | 10 . a . vw pt eR TE 
extra nove so hundreds of other sad cases). 4 Societies Accommodation to let in | Jo. _ vont . 24th 
ie, bet (ahs ocieTY FoR CANCER RELIEF, historic XVIth century building. North . = dmission fre : 
— ictoria Street, S.W.1 | London within two miles of the City - <2 hn an > 
Dept. G.7, Soe RESTAURANT for | Panelled board room and lecture hall | EDUCATIONAL 
Henics Coffee, Lunch and Tea Good available Moderate rent to | sul te DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
Mornifres at moderate prices. Full tenant. but not commercial —Box No. 1 TRAINING at ST. GODRIC’S SECRE- 
food = HEAL AND SON, 196,  eitenbare AT EW CARS stay new if the peg TARIAL COLLEGE, 2, Arkwright Road, 
iurt Road wi ‘ph ~ proae LR sag Dept. Zz < “68. | London, N.W.3 (Ham. 5986), Resident = 
Cour | phone AR-CeOV . « . Ss 8 1 a eu ts or 
IGSAW PUZZLES ps ye period terms. | Regent Street, London, W.1 REGent 7124-5 | Scan nctive anpeimnene deport 
J U.K. by post. Mon any (S), Wilmslow | 5 ELLING og A ret OR SILVER ?—As ment New course begins 4th April, 1951 
Dovetas Jicsaw LiBR ) the seeding Hatton Garden Jewellers Apply to THe Vice PRinciraL, J. W 
Mancheste! we pay the lowing Record Prices :— | Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.) 

AYTONS WINE Rest AURANT now open £5-£75 tor Cultured Pearl Necklaces; . » OF RAWING 
from 6-10 | p.m. Dine with wines by the £5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; Beas SHAW SCHOOL, AP de 4g 
"2 rect (Manchester Sq.), £15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity AND PAINTING, Campden Street, 

glass = er 8808 “0708 Rings. £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups Kensington, W.8. The competition for Turns 
Wi “ Daughte aged 82, great and Trophies £10-£100 Gold Cigarette annual Entrance Sc ROLARSHIPS of £50 and 
helped v3 brother aged 76, Cases: £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and one Exnimtion of £20, tenable for four 

oo toene Home where | Trays; £5-£1,000 for One. Two, Three or years, will be held in April.—Write to the 

aww «(Cas Appeal “8,” Five Stone Diamond Kings, and up Secretary for particulars before March jis : 

she IS op GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone YOMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Distaessee © Caxton Street, S.W.1. Rings, Brooches. Bracelets and Earrings and shorter courses for graduates or 


6, Iddesieigh House 


Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow | other students at Davies's, White Lodge 


Not State-aided Gemmological Association). If you cannot 2, Addison Road, W.14. Telephone: Park 

























| 
QcorTisH Lady graduate, mA Nagas call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 4465. Students may begin now. 
S Geography), jus t saares al esate tered Post. It will be quite safe, and you {RIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
months Australia, seeks post. ne 1 ~ we will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with Golden Lane, £.C.1 Clerk to the 
arily teaching; experience clerica a > | no obligation to sell. —_M. Haves anv SONS. | Governors.- e. ; 
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Heuen Puiuirs, 14, Gordon 5Sq., London, | receive 2} p.c. free of tax.—Send for full ist M B Genecet Certificate at a € \. 
wel | details to Secretary 4%, Buckingham Tel.: PARK 7437 . 
P sy to enjoy. See if you Palace Gardens, Westminster, S.W.1 } ANOVER SCHOOL | OF HIGHER 
W'RE 3S Stural palate. Enter the | — | EDUCATIO D MODERN 
have ine competition. First Prise. a | SHOPPING BY POST LANGUAGES. Languages. _ European 
Wine Tasting compe = Me chases What- . : and Oriental, English for Foreigners 
Ce SNe ee men or wine, 1. | pox T STARVE YET. Macrory’s fresh Day and _ evening classes, Private 
ow vin aitca®™”§6™ sana Oat Flakes for delicious porridge, tuition Preparation for examinations. 
’ ntners’ Place. E cA ad a | nutty scones and biscuits. Recipes included Exchange and au pair visits. Accommoda- 
¢ long Y° ou c am. HELE save life anc 20pe | 14-ib. bag for only 10s., post paid.—S. M. tion, &¢., arranged. Journalism. Post- 
SS by poste | Macrory, Lrp., Limavady, N Ireland. School Citizenship Course for Girls (starts 
seem those articles no lor <a nesdes a : EW Irish Linen Lengths, (a) Natural September). Translations.—1, Hanover 
. ‘an sell them : velief be — ony ‘un tathore Shade 6 yds. x 24 in, each 2Is.: 6 yds. Square, W.1. GRO 7347. 
proeeccidren and other war. victims x 32 in. eac? Zis.; (b) Embroidery, Cream | NTERMEDIATE AND PINAL DEGREE 
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a iewellery slate and cutlery. . : . 4 | examinations of London Ur 
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Sovrueren TRAINING COLLEGE, Withdean, | editors and studen lik h s.J. ¥ Z 
Brighton 6 | gives personal instruction “in te trnalisin, offered for entry in Septe mber. aan 
I ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- Story Writing, Poetry, Literatu and Candidates muay be Somer te re Septem —— 
inings, frames, &c Post or cal) for History.—Send today for a free one of | ist Tests at the Sc ‘2 lc in ie w. Ppl. 
e REMAKE Hanpeacs Co., 183A, ‘Writing for the Press,’ Prospectus cations by March 3ist.—Fu pertcuns 
Road (Corner Beauchamp Place), | Dept... LONDON ScHOOL oF JOURNALISM, 57, + —" DoveLers, cester, 
from Harrods Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUS 4574 " 3 - 
nad se-cover divans, en’ | MERICAN MAGAZINES, Nat. Geog. | "J'RAINING COURSE FOR WORK It 
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YHE MOORLAND SCHOOL, CLITHEROE, 
Lancs, is a co-educational boarding- 
school where, in a happy atmosphere and 
ideal surroandings, children from 4 to 13 
are given a sound educational foundation 
JACATION COURSE ON WOOL 
INTERNATIONAL WOOL 
SECRETARIAT 
TUESDAY. MARCH 27TH, TO MID-DAY, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 31ST, 1951, AT 
L.C.C. TECHNICAL COLLEGE FOR 
as esau SIve TRADES, LONDON, 


“— aie residential day course arranged 
by the Department of Education of the 
International Wool Secretariat mainly for 
men and women teachers of history, 
geography. economics. commerce, arts and 
crafts, science and domestic science in 
Primary and Secondary Schools, Technical 
Schools, Schools of Arts and Crafts, 
Teachers’ Training Colleges, &c A 
limited number of places will be reserved 
for other interested persons 

Lectures, supported by films and film- 
strips, will be given on 


ag sy AND WORSTED CLOTH 


MA RE 
HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF WOOL 
re CONSTRUCTION AND JUDG- 


SCIENCE OF THE WOOL FIBRE——IN- 
CLUDING RECENT TECHNICAL 


E Ts 
DEVELOPMENT OF FASHIONS IN WOOL 
There will also be simple laboratory 
work and demonstrations of hand-spinning, 
hand-loom weaving. etc 

A certificate will be awarded to students 
who complete the course satisfactorily 

EE 10s. 64 

For further details and forms - applica- 
tion apply to: P. A. Wells. M.Sc., 
F. Inst.P.. Director of eaten’ Inter- 
neenen Wool Secretariat. Dorland House 
18-20, Regent Street. London, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Cue. Undergrad 22, seeks job 6 weeks 
June-July. Cook, chauffeur, courier 
escort, tutor, anytbi ng. anywhere.— Box 
127C. 
YULTURED SCOT, 36, Catholic Public 
School and University excellent ser- 
vice record, seven years’ successful Teach- 
ing experience, French, Spanish, History, 
Latin and coaching Rugby, swimming and 
boxing. seeks Headmastership or sufi- 
ciently Senior position in Preparatory 
and/or Secondary School, preferably Scot- 
land. Energetic, good administrator. Free 
ey 0737, We. Porrsovs 
& Co. Glasgow 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
B.C. invites applications for the post 
e of Assistant Head of Drama, Tele- 
viene Service The Incumbent of this 
post wil] be responsible for ensuring that 
the detailed output from the Television 
Drama Department confprms to the 
Corporation's standards ahd meets the 
a made upon it by the Tele- 
ision Service. Duties of the post include 

(a) Advising on the actual pre ct 
which make for balanced programmes and 
on the potential output of the depart- 
ment; (b) The allocation and supervision 
of the work of the Drama Producers and 
Script Readers/Adaptors: (c) The develop- 
ment of Television Drama _ production 
methods; (d) The general administration 
of the Department Candidates should 
have had considerable practicaj experience 
in the Seld of Drama either in the theatre 
flms or radio; experience in all three 
would of coufse. be an advantage. The 
ability. to control. staf and 
the work of the Department Is essential 
The appointment will be made on a three- 
year special contract (with posgibilities of 
extension) at a°§xed salary normally be- 
tween £1,300 and £1,500 per . 

















but may be higher if qualificati id 
experience are exceptional. Detai led apr 
cation to Appointments Oficer, BBC 
Eroadcasting House, London. W.1, marked 
“ AH.D.Tel. Spt.” within -7 days Por 
acknowledgement. please énclose stamped 
addressed envelope. 

IOUNTY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY 

Children’s Officer. (Amended advertise- 
ment.) Applications are invited from 
suitably qual lifled persons for the above 
appointment. Salary APT.V. and Va 

$20-£610 per annum). Commencing 
salary according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Applications, with names of two 
referees, to forwarded to the under- 
signed immediately.—P.* D Wads wortH 
Town Clerk, The Council House, Dudley 
February 26th, 1951 





A First-class a 
Library — BY POS 


FOYLES 


LATEST FICTION LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTION : Six months, 25,- 
Twelve months, 45/- 

Both include postage to you 
Foyles ‘overiap”’ system ensures that 
you are never without a Book 
FULL DETAILS FROM 
TREFOILE HOUSE 
MANETTE ST., LONDON, W.! 
Gerrard 5660 (1/6 lines) 














